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Calling All Fur Retailers! 


Read About the 


Advertisements 


You 


Inflict on Customers! 


Karen R. Gillespie 


Associate Professor of Retailing, New York University School of Retailing 


Do you know what Mrs. Average 
Fur Customer would learn from read- 
ing fur advertisements in New York 
during fur- 


selling month ? 


newspapers any average 

Using November 1951 as a typically 
chilly 
“fur minded, 


time when customers would be 
” seventy-three fur adver- 
tisements from three morning and two 
evening newspapers were collected. All 
classes of stores in New York City that 
sell furs were represented in the adver- 
tisements. Their locations ranged from 
Fifty-ninth Street to Canal Street in 
Manhattan and thence across the bridge 
to downtown Brooklyn. These adver- 
tisements proved that price was the 
major appeal of the fur advertiser. 


999 


Fur advertisements scream “price! 


Sixty-four per cent of the advertise- 
ments to furs 
“Special Sav- 


urged customers buy 


because of “‘Sale Prices,” 


ings,” “Reductions,” “Low,” “Shop and 


Compare,” “Bargain Prices,” or “Spe- 
cial Purchases 
Bold headlines in the advertisements 
blared: ‘“‘Top Makers Needed Cash,” 
“Overstocked Manufacturers Forced to 


Sell,” were able to take 


from Manufacturers.” 


“Because we 
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advantage of a momentary market sit- 
uation, we maneuvered this extraordi- 
nary sale.” 

An additional 32 per cent of the 
advertisements merely mentioned the 
price for the customer’s information. 
the advertisements 
analyzed mentioned no price. 


Four per cent of 


After being bombarded with sensa- 
tional price 
of 
advisedly 


reductions in a majority 
advertisements, customers might 
ask, “Why a regular 
price in any store?” 


pay 


Some advertisements mention 
fashion 


In contrast to the overwhelming 
number of advertisements stressing the 
importance of price to the purchaser of 
furs, 21 per stressed the 
fashion importance of the fur garment. 
Since furs are admittedly (by the very 


only cent 


fact that they carry a 20 per cent tax) 
a luxury item and are most often bought 
for their beauty, their prestige, and 
their appropriateness for various occa- 
fashion, should 
be emphasized more frequently in this 


prestige item. 


sions, it would seem, 


Forty-five per cent of 
the advertisements did list some fea- 
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tures concerning the style of the 
garment, such as the sleeve or collar 
treatment, the number of flares or 
stripes, the type of shoulder, and the 
length of the garment. Of course, a few 
of these advertisements were the ones 
that also blared “price.” 


Some advertisements mention 
quality 


A total of 30 per cent of the adver- 
tisements mentioned or stressed quality 
of the fur as important. Since the 
majority of women who “invest” (a 
frequently used term) in a fur are 
concerned with its quality, considerably 
more importance might be ascribed to 
this feature. 


Names—names—names 


What color is ‘Breath-of-Spring 
Mink”? “Aleutian Mink’? ‘Mutation 
Mink”? 

What is “Wild Hollander Mink- 
Blended Northern Back Muskrat’’? 
“Moonglo-dyed Flank Muskrat”? 

What is the difference, if any, be- 
tween “Assembled Persian Lamb” and 
“Pieced Persian” ? 

What is “Natural Sheared [et-out 
Raccoon”? “Silverblu-dyed — Let-out 
Russian Marmot” ? 

Pity the poor customer! These are 
but a few of the wholly unexplained 
terms that confound her as she peruses 
the daily newspaper. They are a sample 
of the 960 different fur names that were 
mentioned in the seventy-three separate 
fur advertisements. Actually, only 
twenty-seven different kinds of fur- 
bearing animals were alluringly offered 
in the form of lovely coats, stoles, capes, 


jackets, scarfs, and accessories. How- 
ever, by the time attractive and utterly 
bewildering adjectives were added to 
the basic furs, the list had grown to 
completely perplexing proportions. 

Mink was the most frequently ad- 
vertised fur. It was mentioned 343 
times in 25 different ways, not counting 
various spellings of the gray-blue muta- 
tion as “‘silverblu,” “silver blue,” and 
“silverblue.”’ 

Persian lamb, including broadtail 
(the youngest of the species), was the 
next most advertised fur. It appeared 
190 times in 20 different ways. 

Muskrat was the next most adver- 
tised fur animal, being advertised 138 
times. The terminology used in describ- 
ing it was by far the most confusing. 
Fifty-seven different phrases were used 
to explain its appearance. 

Beaver was the fourth most often 
advertised fur, being mentioned 45 
times in 12 different ways. 

Raccoon, a recent entry in the fur 
fashion field, was mentioned 42 times 
in 8 different ways. 

Marmot received 34 mentions in 11 
different ways. 

Seal was mentioned 23 times in 8 


different ways.’ 


F. T. C. violations 


In listing the names of the furs 
offered, 22 per cent of the advertise- 
ments contained violations of the cur- 
rently enforced Federal Trade Com- 
mission rulings on fur nomenclature. 

Although the rulings require that the 
correct name of the animal appear in 





1 See page 161 for tables of the 960 listings and 
the remainder of fur-bearing animals appearing in 


the idvertisements 
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the same size type and in as prominent 
as position as explanatory words or 
phrases, the following errors were 
noted : 

AMERICAN BROADTAIL 
(processed lamb) 
HOLLANDER SEAL 
(dyed muskrat ) 
MOUTON 
(dyed lamb) 

Several advertisements violated the 
rulings by not specifying the animal: 

Stenciled Lapin 
Beaver-dyed Mouton 
Mouton 

American Broadtail 

A few advertisements neglected to 
mention the fact that a dye had been 
used to give the fur its characteristic 
appearance : 

“Gray Indian lamb” should be ad- 
vertised as gray-dyed Indian lamb. 

“Moonglo muskrat” should be ad- 
vertised as moonglo-dyed muskrat. 

“Silverblu muskrat” should be ad- 
vertised as silverblu-dyed muskrat. 

“Mouton” should be advertised as 
mouton processed lamb. 

“Mutation muskrat’ should be ad- 
vertised as mutation-dyed muskrat. 

In face of the more stringent fur 
labeling confronting the retailers, this 
might be a warning to their copyreaders 
to check the terms so glibly used by the 
buyers and manufacturers 


Who understands “let-out” ? 


Advertisers must. consider “‘let-out” 
a very important term, for they men- 
tioned it in 34 per cent of the advertise- 
ments. They apparently expect the 
customer to know what it means, for 
never once did they explain it. How- 
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ever, hundreds of young women when 
queried about its meaning were com- 
pletely bewildered by the term. Not 
one was able to explain it in such a 
Way as to indicate a real knowledge of 
the term. It seems a shame that fur 
advertisers are passing up an oppor- 
tunity to explain the beauty that “let- 
ting out” imparts to a fur, the sleek line 
it gives the wearer, and the great skill 
and artistry that is required to “let out” 
a fur garment. 


What about size? 


Either most stores carry such a wide 
range of sizes that they can accom- 
modate all customers in any given type 
of advertised fur or the furriers are 
neglecting a very important fact, for 
84 per cent of the advertisements 
analyzed did not mention in what sizes 
the furs were available. Nothing would 
cause a customer greater annoyance 
than to rush into a store in response to 
a dynamically phrased advertisement 
only to find no garment in her size at 
the “sensationally reduced’’ prices. 
Perhaps advertisers should consider the 
importance of fitting a garment to the 
figure of a woman as well as fitting its 
price to her income. 


Orchids to a few 


Advertising specialists agree that 
“what the product will do for the cus- 
tomer” is the most important feature 
to stress if you want her dollars to be 
used to purchase merchandise you are 
offering for sale. Only 27 per cent of 
the fur advertisements analyzed used 
this important customer approach. 
Over half of these selling appeals 
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emphasized the fashion rightness of the 
fur by such statements as: 


Wrap yourself in luxury in these mag- 
nificent, beautifully toned Starlight and 
Ranch Mink Cape Stoles! Wear the tails 
for added evening elegance, or detach them 
if you wish. 

The Gunther Jaeckel touch with fine 
black Persian lamb makes all the difference 
—coats are fashioned with an accent on 
youth—new collars and cuffs, controlled full- 
ness and highlights of mink enhance the 
fashion importance of black Persian.* 

The fur fashion that’s just about all things 
to the smart wardrobe. Styled with a view 
to versatility as well as beauty, its seven- 
eighths length ignores hem variableness, 
deeply cuffed three quarter sleeves dip to 
wrists, chin-hugging Mandarin collar con- 
verts to a classic notch. Amply flared back, 
straight-line front . . . at ease over the suit, 
the rustling silk.4 

You can be sure the fur you buy in this 
sale is the very last syllable in Fashion. The 
sumptuous Coats you've seen in the glamorous 
magazines, the elegant coats you’ve admired 
at the smart places, are here in this unprec- 
edented sale. Every silhouette is headline 
news. You'll find the newest pared down 
pyramid style with soft flowing lines, the 
fuller slim boxy style that’s stark and elegant, 
the full-skirted fitted style talked about as 
top fashion everywhere.® 

Little furs, fabulously elegant in all 
seasons, day and night with any costume !® 


Price again leaped into importance, 
with 22 per cent of the selling stress 
aimed at this appeal with such state- 
ments as: 

Now is your chance to invest dollars 


soundly !7 


2Canadian Fur Corporation, New York World 
Telegram and The Sun, November 25, 1951. 

3 Gunther Jaeckel, The New York Times, Novem- 
ber 15, 1951. 

Henri Bendel, New York Herald Tribune, 
November 27, 1951. 

5 Macy's, New York Herald Tribune, November 
18, 1951. 

®I. J. Fox, Daily News, November 23, 1951. 

7 Oppenheim Collins, New York Journal Ameri- 
in, November 21, 1951. 


They’re blended to look just like costly 
mink, but look at Gimbel’s low, low price.8 


Quality was stressed in 14 per cent 
of these advertisements by such state- 
ments as: 


. we urge you to see our wonderful 
new sheared Canadian beaver coats.... 
Truly, they are “investment furs” both as to 
their modest price and their unequalled du- 
rability. Remember—today’s sheared beaver 
coats do not mat or curl—they are styled in 
and are all fine “blue 





classic silhouettes 
cast” Canadian beaver.® 

To the connoisseur of fine furs—nutria is 
a true aristocrat. Unexcelled for its light 
weight and luxuriant warmth, real Argentine 
nutria makes a fur coat to treasure for years 
of fashionable wear. Its color is correct for 
town clothes or country tweeds, and it ac- 
cessorizes exquisitely. We consider nutria 
one of the best buys in our fur collection.1® 


How do you rate? 


Why not take the time to analyze the 
fur advertisements in newspapers with 
which you bombard Mrs. Average 
Shopper? In the process, ask your- 
selves such questions as: “Does the 
advertising copy hold any substantial 
clue to the intrinsic value of the furs 
I am offering for sale?” “Can Mrs, 
Average Shopper base a sound fur- 
buying decision on the information 
contained in my _ advertisements?” 
“Am I giving her—my prospective 
customer—the help she needs and 


=e 


wants! 


And in conclusion 


Every woman who wants a fur 
dreams of its beauty on her, its elegant 


8 Gimbel’s, New York Herald Tribune, November 
® Gunther Jaeckel, New York Herald Tribune, 
November 25, 1951. 

1 Gunther Jaeckel, New York Herald Tribune, 
VY ve mber 18, 1951 
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feel, its soft texture, its enveloping 
warmth, its fashion rightness, and its 
quality or value. The majority of 
women make such purchases only once 
or twice during their lifetimes. Each 
purchase is approached with eagerness, 
mingled with anxiety, for furs are a 
blind item to the customer. She yearns 
for guidance and help. Furriers have 
an unlimited opportunity if they will 
remember that the customer is going to 
wear the fur, not the price! 


TABLE I 


Names of Furs Used in Newspaper 
Advertisements during November 1951 


Times 
Fur Name Used 
RAE ree eee 343 
Natural ranch mink .........0.s.+. 70 
cp EE ere en ee 52 
PURE, os Sines ci tcae ae weak 50 
I UG Cie a Sa raiser ateat leks 33 
Silverblu. mink (spelled silverblue, 
silver blue, and silverblu) ........ 25 
PeOturas Wild MRI <6 5 occ ccccccvess 22 
Oe 18 
ee 12 
ge ere 7 
| rr 7 
SS ea ee , 
Natural silverblu mink ............ 7 
Breath-of-spring mink ............ 7 
PIII 5 ok'g bata divides a 60's ms 5 
Natural starlight mink ............ 4 
POONER gc dccrn co src s0 cea eec/os 4 
es i a a 3 
“Black diamond” ranch mink ...... 2 
oe ees ee ae 2 
Royal silverblu mink .............. 1 
GS er ene ] 
Mink-dyed Jap mink .............. 1 
Mink-dyed China mink ............ 1 
Canadian ranch mink .............. 1 
oe a er ] 
ce Sa SE a ae eee eee are 190 
Black Persian lamb ............... 85 
ray 2 Crsiall MAME ii se Skis sos e 8 sss 60 
Persian lamb paw (black and gray) 6 
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Fur Name 
Binet Pat. 6 oc ctrcwtet a. J 
CEG: FMD sa cccacs ch aU. be ee 
Brown Persian lamb .............. 
Piceed Perstat.. 6...kacwsew see 2h 
Assembled Persian lamb .......... 
Natural gray Persian .............. 
PPO ID. occ igs ddddesnh eee 
PRE ocak CAS AME a SALT Pus 
Black-dyed Persian lamb .......... 
Natural gray Persian lamb ........ 


Broadtail 

Black Persian broadtail ............ 
Imported: DROME sic. fo. oS 
Black broadtail Persian lamb ...... 
Back BROOEEEE 5 ee. SR 
Imported gray broadtail ........... 
Black broadtail Persian ........... 


ME arcs ia eee ae ae 
Ett SER A vec adccosencacs es 
Hudson seal-dyed muskrat ........ 
Mink-dyed muskrat .............. 
Hollander mink-dyed northern back 

WII yo x's ee ae eee ee ee wees 
DR Li RS a ee te 
Mink-dyed let-out muskrat ......... 
Mink-dyed northern back muskrat .. 
Breath-of-spring-dyed northern 

MN Fis ee Ze 
Moonglo-dyed northern muskrat 
Sable-blended northern back muskrat 
Sable-dyed muskrat ............... 
Mink blended northern back muskrat 
Hollander sable-dyed northern back 

i EA -o ey Soe 
Mink-blended southern back muskrat 
Moonglo-dyed flank muskrat ...... 
Muskrat in ranch or wild mink 

vie. eh bare ey Pt Pert Ae ie 
Mutation-dyed northern muskrat 
Sable-dyed let-out muskrat ........ 
Mink blended let-out northern musk- 

eee) CURE, LET ee eee 
Mink-blended northern muskrat back 
Hollander seal-dyed muskrat ...... 
Silverblu-dyed flank muskrat 
Mink-blend muskrat .............. 
Hollander-blended northern back 

MNOS 3.4. k cee cet aaden aac’ Hace 
Silverblu-dyed let-out muskrat 
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Times Times 
Fur Name Used Fur Name Used 
Wild Hollander mink blended north- fe 3 
ee a 1 Natural sheared beaver ............ 3 
Ranch Hollander mink blended north- Canadian sheared beaver ........... z 
enn atk MOE on... 5050 6s 348 ] 7 stripe sheared Canadian beaver 1 
Mink blended back muskrat ........ 1 ME an. pga oe aa wics 5 Vie Sis asies 4 1 
Moonglow muskrat ................ 1 Natural Canadian beaver .......... 1 
i | a 1 Natural sheared Canadian beaver 1 
Let-out northern muskrat .......... 1 
Hollander blended let-out northern PRBDE ONE 6 cee Occ e Bion eee ies 42 
SEINE, Ueki Jetnse... kee seve l Natural sheared raccoon .......... 21 
Sable-dyed back muskrat .......... 1 BECO TROON fobs sie Shedas ees 7 
Moonglo-dyed muskrat ............ ] Let-out natural sheared raccoon .... 5 
Breath-of-spring-dyed muskrat ] Blond-dyed sheared raccoon ........ 4 
Mink-dyed back muskrat .......... 1 Natural sheared let-out raccoon .... 2 
Let-out mink-blended muskrat ..... 1 Beaver-dyed sheared raccoon ...... 1 T 
nes ; oO 
Silverblu-dyed muskrat ............ 1 Honey beige sheared raccoon ...... 1 
Silverblu-dyed northern muskrat 1 Sheared honey beige raccoon ...... 1 
Sable-dyed northern back muskrat .. 1 1 ( 
Hollander blended let-out northern Pee iE ere Sees sees 34 Ing 
ee a ee ara 1 Mink-dyed marmot ............+... 13 sto’ 
Let-out northern back muskrat ] Mink-dyed let-out marmot ......... 9 ( 
Ranch mink-dyed back muskrat .... 1 Sable-dyed let-out marmot ........ 3 . 
. 4 " In 
Mutation-dyed muskrat ............ 1 Sable-dyed marmot ...............4- 2 
Mutation muskrat ................. | EN a re ean awate 1 no! 
Sable blended northern let-out musk- Mink-blended marmot ............. 1 rea 
SEP ne ae: ae ener y Tare eee 1 PU ENEE sion tat Ske cdi ne sale 1 ( 
Hollander seal-dyed northern musk- Silverblu-dyed marmot ....-....+-. 1 ope 
PAK ninck na obs ash a Gud un annie 's l Silverblu-dyed let-out Russian mar- I 
Silverblu-dyed let-out northern musk- PS cfc en eer cee ne ee oD 1 Sto 
PETTING EAP ORE Eee ee 1 Let-out silverblu-dyed marmot 1 sco 
Mink blended let-out muskrat ...... ] Hollander-dyed let-out Russian mar- to 1 
INOTRIIOED. PIOUTOL ons dececuis's ss 1 IE a Se wise mi sisia ss t00 806 hs wre 1 out 
Sable-dyed southern back muskrat .. 1 eve 
Hollander mink-dyed let-out northern Ee ee een ee ey eT 23 ( 
TS a ee eee 1 Alaska sealskin (black, matara, and . 
Let-out mink-blended northern musk- MEMNRS OD 5G scutes CN alos se se secs 9 unt 
PRE tose ie id ode Sesh aud 1 Cape of Good Hope seal .......... 3 ( 
Let-out mink-dyed northern back United States Government - safari add 
(SS Ee oe eee ae eee 1 PRONE NY: 22 AAGGG Sik wo see cues 3 inc: 
Let-out sable-dyed northern back United States Government Alaska 5 
RIE oot a ica te gt ame hue 1 EN awn ap oo ee ee a aA oes 3 aa 
Hollander-blended northern back let- United States matara-dyed Alaska car 
Re oe 8 it a ot 1 SS a ee ee eo 2 pro 
Hudson seal-dyed Hollander muskrat 1 Neutral-dyed Cape of Good Hope seal 1 mai 
Brown-dyed Cape of Good Hope seal 1 ( 
INE» 6 has SA ICUR Ds DOR h ide See 45 Matara-dyed United States Alaska alk 
Sheared Canadian beaver .......... 12 sealskin 0... sees ee eee e seer eres l hea 
9 stripe Canadian beaver .......... 7 
ee a are ra 5 Mouton processed lamb ............+- 23 and 
11 stripe Canadian beaver .......... 5 Beaver-dyed mouton lamb ........ 10 ope 
13 stripe Canadian beaver .......... 4 (Continued on page 196) ( 
Wi 








Should Department Stores Open 
Chains of Specialty Stores? 


Perhaps an Era of One-Stop Store Units 
Calls for a Smart Reversal of the 


Retail Field 


E. B. Weiss 


Director of Merchandising 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Too many one-stop units? 


Question: Are large retailers open- 
ing too many one-stop department- 
store-type units? 

Question: Is there a saturation point 
in these one-stop units? Is the eco- 
nomic law of diminishing returns al- 
ready operating ? 

Question: As practically all chains 
open one-stop units and as department 
stores open one-stop branches by the 
score, do the advantages that accrued 
to the one-stop pioneers tend to cancel 
out? Are department-store-type units 
even now swapping customers ? 

Question: Does the size of the store 
unit really guarantee profit? 

Ouestion: As one chain after another 
adds the same merchandise categories, 
increasingly similar price lines, and the 
same brands as department stores have 
carried for years, is not this imitation 
process apt to lead to a profitless stale- 
mate ? 

Question: Is the time getting ripe for 
some retailer to reverse the field, to 
head back toward smaller store units 
and a more specialized merchandise 
operation ? 

Onestion: And, finally, since depart- 
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ment stores continue to lose competitive 
Status to the chains and since the one- 
stop units of the chains may even ac- 
celerate this process, should department 
stores pioneer the return to the spe- 
cialty operation ? 

At this point I probably should pause 
to point out that: 

1. I am about to discuss a concept 
so early in its development that it is 
not even a trend as yet. 

2. It may not assume the propor- 
tions of a trend for years—if ever. 

3. It does not indicate a change of 
attitude on my part concerning one- 
stop shopping outlets insofar as the 
next five or ten years are concerned 
since I believe that the clearly defined 
trend toward one-stop outlets will con- 
tinue for some years. 


“Everybody” usually wrong 


Actually, my suspicion that the one- 
stop unit may not be a long-term 
answer to every large retailer’s prayer 
stems from my deep-down conviction 
that “everybody” is usually wrong! 

Wall Street bets against “every- 
body.” Why? You will find the ex- 
planation interesting. And it will lead 
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us right back to the mushrooming one- 
stop unit. 

When a large majority of business- 
men take the same action, at approxi- 
mately the same time, their very 
unanimity of decision in time changes 
the circumstances that dictated the 
original course of action. 

We had a perfect example of the 
soundness of this theory at the start 
of the Korean conflict. In July 1950 
just about everybody decided that just 
about everything would be in_ short 
supply. One consequence was that 
“everybody” promptly embarked on a 
production and hoarding spree—which 
very soon resulted in full warehouses. 


It is not far-fetched to extend that 
theory to business statistics. In fact, 
I take the position that business statis- 
tics contain within them the seeds of 
their own destruction! Here’s why: 
as business statistics become more ac- 
curate and as our ability to interpret 
them becomes highly developed, an 
ever-larger group of businessmen will 
come to the same decision at the same 
time. The inevitable consequence will 
be that the very unanimity of their 
decision will ultimately lead to the 
exactly opposite set of conditions. 

This unquestionably is one reason 
why, over the last several decades, eco- 
nomic fluctuations have tended to be- 
come sharper, more violent. For ex- 
ample, on several occasions in 1948, 
1949, and 1950, most large retailers 
almost simultaneously became cautious 
in their buying. That promptly led 
innumerable manufacturers to exercise 
even more caution in their production. 
And that quite violently changed heavy 
markets to tight markets. 


The case against one-stop units 


Let’s return to the broad trend to- 
ward one-stop units. I take the posi- 
tion that : 

1. The last thirty years have failed 
to furnish convincing evidence, among 
department stores, that the one-stop 
unit (after all, the department stores 
pioneered the super unit while the 
chains really pioneered the specialty 
unit) is a sure road to profit. On the 
contrary, department-store profit ratios 
have not matched chain-store profit 
ratios! (Most chains have yet to re- 
lease figures showing the net-profit 
ratio on their super units. My guess is 
that, in some chains, the showing of 
the super units, profitwise, is not too 
good. ) 

2. While it may be argued that the 
chains run their super units differently 
from department stores, it may be 
questioned whether the difference is of 
sufficient magnitude to enable the 
chains to show a better profit per- 
formance record in a hotly competitive 
era than have the department stores. 
(Most chain super units, like most 
department branches, have yet to meet 
the test of an extended period of severe 
competition and falling prices. ) 

3. A few figures I have seen, fur- 
nished by several chains, covering the 
second quarter of 1951 conclusively 
show that the super units did not fare 
as well—when public buying eased 
and markets softened—as did smaller 
units. There is not always safety in 
diversity! Moreover, many of the new 
lines added by the chains were among 
those hardest hit in the recent slump 
major and small appliances, for ex- 
ample. 
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4+. \When the department store pio- 
neered the super unit it ran the only 
super units in its shopping neighbor- 
hood. Yet with this advantage of prac- 
tical monopoly its profit percentage 
went into a tailspin once the cream of 
the new concept had been siphoned off. 
Today, especially in the new shopping 
areas, super units of department stores, 
chain stores, and independents crowd 
and jostle each other. That is quite 
a ditference. 

5. Few large retailers have the buy- 
ing set up or the merchandise set up, 
certainly not the selling set up, to do 
well with the scores of categories that 
are an inherent part of their one-stop 
units. After fifty years of experience, 
the fine group of department stores 
that are part of the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation reported a few 
weeks ago that, in some departments, 
as much as 80 per cent of the volume 
is done on as little as 20 per cent of 
the stock. That setup does not make 
for net! 

6. Out-of-stock and — unbalanced 
stock conditions are all too common 
among department stores and chains 
in their large store units. That does not 
make for profitable operation. 

7. The average sales check has in 
few instances kept pace with the diver- 
sification of inventory and particularly 
with the addition of the higher price 
ticket and higher price lines. 

8. It is at least debatable whether 
the ‘‘attendants’” who comprise the 
so-called floor salesforce in most de- 
partment stores and in the one-stop 
units of the chains have even the small 
ability of salespeople in _ specialty 
stores. Yet, on many lines, some sales 
ability is a requisite, unless the store 
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unit is really set up for self-service and 
self-selection. The fact is that, with 
the exception of the supermarkets, few 
one-stop units are physically set up 
for modern self-service and self-selec- 
tion. (A recently opened W. T. Grant 
super unit attracted considerable atten- 
tion becase it incorporated some radi- 
cally new layout and fixture concepts 
designed to permit the application in 
that unit of self-service and self-selec- 
tion techniques to home furnishings, 
etc.) This is especially true of depart- 
ment stores. 

9. It is also debatable whether the 
willingness of the public to shop one- 
stop units has kept pace with the amaz- 
ing increase in the total number of one- 
stop shopping outlets. As a matter of 
fact, the very way in which one-stop 
store units rub shoulders in shopping 
areas actually encourages the public to 
shop from store to store—the very 
thing that one-stop inventory must 
discourage if it is to earn its keep! I 
will have more to say about this later. 

Indeed, there is a vast similarity be- 
tween the one-stop units of the chains 
and the large units of the department 
stores that extends not only to the 
merchandise but also to an Ike and 
Mike similarity in external and internal 
architecture. 

Certainly it is worth pondering 
whether the one-stop unit in all its 
aspects—in number, in location, in ex- 
terior appearance, in interior layout, 
in merchandise and merchandising— 
may be heading toward a state of equi- 
librium. 

And, if that is so, it is also worth 
pondering whether the swapping of 
customers that a state of equilibrium 
must involve spells an. increase or a 
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decrease in net profit. After all, the 
basic objective of every dynamic retail 
organization is to create a constant 
state of disequilibrium, operating in its 
favor, of course. 


Dynamism essential to retail 
profits ? 


As I see it, the chains sparked the 
fundamental dynamism of the retail 
revolution that began with the small 
specialty units of the chains back in 
the 1910-1920 decade. Retail profit 
comes from dynamism. Department 
stores went into a profit tailspin thirty 
years ago because they lost the dy- 
namics that typified the department- 
store pioneers of 1900-1920. 

Are the chain stores now to lose their 
dynamism by aping department stores 
as well as each other in a concentration 
on the one-stop unit? 

And does that suggest that depart- 
ment stores might, as a long-range 
venture, consider revising this field by 
concentrating on the development of 
some new type of specialty chain-store 
operation ? 

After all, too much of anything is 
too much! 

Let’s look now at the public—the 
dear, old, very important public. 

Has the one-stop inventory been 
adopted more rapidly than the willing- 
ness of customers to do the major part 
of their shopping under one roof ? 

Does the majority of the traffic in 
one-stop units still shop in only one or 
a few departments? And how many 
browse in several departments but 
make the ultimate purchase elsewhere ? 

Do they park in your parking lot, 
and then spend the larger part of their 


money buying in competing outlets 
merchandise carried under your one- 
stop roof? 

One-stop inventories require one- 
stop shoppers. Yet too few one-stop 
units, including department-store units, 
have a large enough clientele of one- 
half-stop shoppers, or even one-quarter- 
stop shoppers, despite the concerted 
rush of most large retailers toward one- 
stop units. 

Every department store has long 
known that over half the customers 
who push through its doors make no 
purchase at all and that the others walk 
out with only half as much as they 
ultimately purchase elsewhere that day. 


The Pittsburgh shopping study 


A study in Pittsburgh, for example 
(where such fine department stores as 
Gimbel’s and Kaufmann’s do_ better 
than the national department-store av- 
erage), discloses that : 

1. For every $1.00 that customers 
spent in the first store shopped, the 
same customers spent another 47 cents 
in two or more competing stores. 

2. Some $30,000,000 is lost annually 
by the five large Pittsburgh department 
stores because customers “shop”’ that 
amount in these stores and then make 
purchases elsewhere. 

3. It is the big-ticket sales that are 
too seldom captured by one-stop out- 
lets. This Pittsburgh study showed 
that when customers buy their day’s 
requirements in the first store shopped 
they spend an average of $4.21 per 
transaction; when they shop in more 
than one store their purchases average 
$8.54. The public shops around more 
for big-ticket items—the bigger the 
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ticket, the more the shopping. Thus, 
home furnishings and appliances, two 
classifications added in recent years 
by many chains, show a high percent- 
age of number of stores shopped per 
purchase. The chains formerly con- 
centrated on lines that customers habit- 
ually bought in one stop. The new 
lines added by chains include many 
categories in which the public has yet 
to show strong one-stop shopping 
habits. 

4. Merchandise bought by women 
for their own wear, another group of 
categories into which chains have ex- 
panded, shows a particularly high 
percentage of stores shopped per pur- 
chase in this Pittsburgh study. 

5. Only 25 to 33 per cent of the 
families shopping in one of these five 
Pittsburgh department stores are really 
loyal customers; that is, customers 
who buy the major part of their 
monthly requirements in one store. 
Yet that figure is higher than the com- 
parable figure reached by most depart- 
ment stores and by most chains. With- 
out “loyal’’ customers, one-stop in- 
ventories are apt to be slow movers. 
Clearly, the more one-stop units, the 
fewer loyal one-stop customers. There 
just are not enough one-stop customers 
to go around—not with all the new 
one-stop units that have been built 
by the department stores and chains. 


Human nature to “shop around” 


Actually, it is just plain human na- 
ture to want to “shop around.” That 
cannot be disputed. But neither can 
it be disputed that these same cus- 
tomers have apparently been the very 
ones who have made it clear that they 
want to do more of their shopping 
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under one roof. Moreover, they are 
buying an ever-broadening group of 
merchandise with less and less shop- 
ping; impulse-buying statistics prove 
that. That is the very reason why 
chains are multiplying their one-stop 
units. 

For example, Morris R. Shlensky, 
executive vice-president and general 
manager of the Katz Drug Stores, 
Kansas City, in talking about the super 
drug unit, declared: “Supers are 
not necessarily the product of the im- 
agination of the retailer. They are the 
result of Mr. and Mrs. Consumer hav- 
ing indicated, by their shopping pref- 
erence, that they do not wish to drive 
from one location to another, or from 
one store to another. They prefer to 
park once and do all their shopping in 
one store or in one shopping area.” 

There is little question that the shop- 
ping public prefers to “park once.” 
Nor can it be disputed that a growing 
tendency to shop in one area exists. 
But the inclination to shop in one store 
—well, it’s changing but it has a long 
way to go before it is changed. It 
would seem as though something of a 
human conflict is involved—a_ con- 
flict between the very human desire on 
the one hand to shop around and the 
equally human desire to shop in one 
outlet and thus save energy, time, and 
perhaps money. That conflict has yet 
to be resolved. 

Now, I maintain that the new shop- 
ping centers encourage shopping from 
one store to another. Is there any dis- 
agreement ? 

Thus, as I remarked earlier, a situa- 
tion can be anticipated in which one- 
stop inventory growth will achieve, at 
best, a stalemate. This ultimate end 
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will be aided and abetted by the very 
layout of the new shopping centers 
which make it so easy and even pleasant 
to shop from store to store. 


Potentials for stalemate 


The potentials for stalemate become 
clear when we consider such observa- 
tions as the following by top chain- 
management executives: 

1. A big future for apparel depart- 
ments in new supermarkets is forecast 
by Joe Weingarten, board chairman 
of the famous Weingarten supermarket 
chain of Houston, Texas, now oper- 
ating over twenty huge “Home 
Centers” which carry a more diversi- 
fied inventory by category than over 
one third of the department stores of 
this country. 

2. Soft lines are playing an increas- 
ingly important role in the merchandis- 
ing plans of Thrifty Drug, Los Angeles. 
Five Thrifty units are selling wearing 
apparel for men, women, and children 
along with linens, household, and piece 
goods. The same applies to the Sun 
Ray Drug Company. 

3. The Jewel Tea Company recently 
offered 30,000 hard-goods catalogues 
to customers in fifteen of its Chicago 
stores. These were forty-page booklets 
listing some three hundred items in- 
cluding watches, electric blankets, and 
vacuum cleaners. By Christmas it is 
expected the catalogue will be dis- 
tributed in 100 of the chain’s 154 out- 
lets. 

4. Bond Stores, which some years 
ago added women’s apparel to men’s 
apparel, now has added a curtain and 
drapery department and plans. still 
further extension of its lines. 

5. The Strauss Stores, formerly 


dealing exclusively in automobile parts 
and accessories, now does some 15 
per cent of its total volume in television, 
radio, and major appliances—and ex- 
pects to increase that percentage con- 
siderably. It is also testing housewares 
and men’s and children’s sport clothes 
in some of its sixty-seven auto-acces- 
sory units. 

6. The potential sales volume of 
drug products sold through grocery 
channels will dwarf the present volume 
of many food lines, according to the 
president of the National Food Brokers 
Association. Many drug chains are 
already operating sections in the food 
chains. 

7. Practically every major chain in 
almost every field has announced at 
one time or another during the last 
three years that it planned to concen- 
trate not merely on “A” outlets but 
on constantly larger “A” or super 
units (Rexall is a typical example). 

8. Soft-goods chains are taking on 
hard-goods lines, and vice versa. 

9, In units, some jewelry chains now 
do the larger part of their volume on 
nonjewelry lines. 

Indeed, the whole trend of modern 
mass retailing is back toward a modern- 
ized version of the old general store, 
even to the location at the crossroads! 

And indeed, again from the stand- 
point of number of departments, the 
chains are actually operating more 
department stores today than are the 
so-called department stores! 


Should department stores develop 
specialty-store chains? 


Once again we return to a question 
I raised earlier: Would it be wise for 


(Continued on page 198) 
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Billionaires Now! What Next? 


A Study of Population, Income, and Sales 
Trends in the United States 
from 1940 to 1950 


T. Dart Ellsworth and Evelyn Dawn Fraser 
Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 


The United States economy made 
gigantic gains from 1940 to 1950. In 
describing it, statisticians discarded 
“millions” and popularized “billions.” 
National income almost trebled during 
the decade. Retail-sales gains across 
the land relatively bettered those of na- 
tional While more modest, 
percentage increases in population and 
in the number of families were sizable 
with the latter double the 
Only “average family size” 
counter to the general trend. 

Projecting some of the largest of the 


income. 


former. 
went 


individual state gains on a_ national 
scale produces fantastic figures. For 
instance, if California’s ten-year rate 
of population growth had prevailed 
throughout the country, there would 
be about 60 million more people in the 
United States today. Or if each of the 
forty-eight had the 
District of Columbia’s average per 
capita income in 1950 national income 
would have totaled some 170 billion 


states equaled 


additional dollars that year. Finally, if 
Floridians with their 1950 to 
spend had controlled all United States 
pocketbooks, retail cash tills would have 
registered 40 billion more dollars dur- 


urge 


ing those twelve months. 

These are some of the high lights 
of a survey just completed by the 
Research Division of New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing. The pur- 


1057 


Winter 
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pose was to study population, income, 
and retail-sales trends in the United 
States during the 1940-1950 period 
to determine significant relationships 
among them. The statistical data used 
in the study were extracted from Federal 
Government and __ private-enterprise 
sources. 


Findings 

Statistical data are shown by the 
nine sections of the country ' into which 
the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia are often grouped by 
reporting agencies. There are seven 
tabulations in all. The arithmetic mean 
has been used throughout the presenta- 
tions for averaging purposes. No indi- 
vidual data other then relative rank in 


several items are shown for the 
individual states or the District of 
Columbia. The latter rankings are 


shown in Table VIII. 


Population 


The population of the United States 
increased 13.8 per cent from 1940 to 
1950. 
sions of the country shown in Table I 
participated in the growth. However, 
Americans still appear to be heeding 
Horace Greeley’s advice: “Go west, 


Each of the nine sectional divi- 


1See Table VIII for states included in each 


ection 
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TABLE | 


United States Population Increases, by Section of Country, 1940-1950 


1940 


Per Cent of 


1950 Per CENT 
Per Cent of INCREASE IN 


Number United States Number United States POPULATION 

SECTION OF COUNTRY (000) Total (000) Total FROM 1940 
New England ........... 8,437 6.4 9,256 6.2 9.7 
Middle Atlantic .......... 27,540 20.9 30,027 20.0 9.1 
East North Central ...... 26,626 20.2 30,235 20.2 13.6 
West North Central ...... 13,517 10.3 13,995 9.3 35 
sooth Allantic ........65% 17,823 i355 21,031 14.0 18.0 
East South Central ...... 10,778 8.2 11,430 7.6 6.0 
West South Central ...... 13,065 9.9 14,470 9.7 10.8 
MENS 5 hae eas, ond 4,150 nA 5,047 3.4 21.6 
ne ire ox Sate oes 9,733 7.4 14,365 9.6 47.6 
United States .......... 131,669 100.0 149,856 100.0 13.8 


Source 


Commerce 


young man.” The increase in popula- 
tion of the Pacific states, as a group 
was three and a half times the national 
average. The population increases of 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
sections were well below the total 
United States average figure. 

The showings made by the West 
North Central and East South Central 
sections were especially poor. The 
population growth of the former was 
about one quarter that of the national 
average during the decade while that of 
the latter was less than half the national 
figure. Ten years ago, these sections 
held 18.5 per cent of the total United 
States population. Today, the figure 
has been reduced to 16.9 per cent. 

Considered singly, forty-four of the 
states and the District of Columbia 
enjoyed gains in population while four 
experienced losses during the decade. 
The latter group included Mississippi 
(—.5 per cent), Arkansas (—2.4 per 
cent), North Dakota (—3.7 per cent), 
and Oklahoma (—4.8 per cent). In- 
dividual population increases ranged 


1950 Census of Population, United States Bureau of the Census, United States Department of 


from .2 per cent for Nebraska to 57.9 
per cent for California. 


Families 


The country-wide percentage in- 
crease in the number of families more 
than doubled that in population from 
1940 to 1950 (Table II). Varying 
rates of decline in family size combined 
with an uneven rate of population 
growth created even greater sectional 
dissimiliarities in these two items. For 
example, the relative increase in the 
number of families in the West North 
Central section more than quadrupled 
that in population. 

Every state added to its total number 
of families during the decade. Percent- 
age gains ranged from Mississippi's 8.2 
per cent through Florida’s 67.8 per 

2“Family” data was extracted from the 1941 
and 1951 Sales Management Surveys of Buying 
Power, published by Sales Management, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. As_ used, 
“family” is the same as the federal definition of a 
“household.” It includes “all persons occupying 


house, an apartment or other group of rooms, 


ied as a dwelling unit.” 
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TABLE II 


Changes in United States Families, by Section of Country, 1940-1950 


1940 
Per Cent 
of 

United 

Number * States 

SecTION oF CouNTRY (000) Total 
New England ........ 2,187.5 6.3 
Middle Atlantic ....... 7,276.4 20.9 
East North Central .... 7,250.3 20.9 
West North Central ... 3,681.8 10.6 
South Atlantic ........ 4,268.5 2 
East South Central .... 2,622.3 75 
West South Central ... 3,369.3 9.7 
a 1,115.6 Rs 
OS Se a eee ae 3,001.1 8.6 
United States ....... 34,772.8 100.0 


* Source: 1941 and 1951 Sales Management Surve 


Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


cent and Arizona’s 77.7 per cent. 
No state in the West North Central 
section equaled or exceeded the national 
average increase of 27.8 per cent in 
number of families. All Pacific states 
bettered it by wide margins. 
Nationally, the average number of 
persons per family decreased over 10 
per cent during the decade. In 1950 the 
average family size varied from 3.0 


1950 
Per Cent 
of Per Cent PERSONS 
United IN CREASE PER 

Number * States IN NUMBER FAMILY 
(000) Total FROM 1940 1940 1950 
2,716.4 6.2 24.2 3.9 3.4 
8,876.6 20.1 22.0 3.8 3.4 
9,071.5 20.5 25.1 3.7 3.3 
4,219.2 9.6 14.6 3.7 oa 
5,693.6 12.9 33.4 4.2 3.7 
3,081.3 7.0 16.0 4.1 3.7 
4,262.4 9.6 26.5 3.9 3.4 
1,513.4 3.4 35.8 Sa 3.3 
4,732.6 10.7 Siz 3.2 3.0 
44,167.0 100.0 27.8 3.8 3.4 
ys of Buying Power, Sales Management, Inc., 386 Fourth 


Nevada to 4.0 persons in South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. No state experi- 
enced an increase in average family 
size during the ten years. Oregon 
was the only state in which it remained 
static. The biggest losses in average 
number of persons per family from 
1940 to 1950 were suffered by North 
Carolina (4.5 to 3.9), New Mexico 
(4.2 to 3.6), Maine (4.0 to 3.4), and 


persons in Oregon, California, and Arizona (3.8 to 3.2). 
Taste III 
Increases in United States Total Dollar Income, by Section of Country, 1940-1950 
194( 50 Per Cent 
Per Cent of Per Cent of INCREASE IN 
Dollars [/nited Stat Dollars United States DOLLARS 
Section oF Country 000,0 Totai 000,000 Total FROM 1940 
New England .:.......... 6,124 8.1 14,511 6.7 137 
Middle Atlantic .......... 21,193 27.9 52,103 24.0 146 
East North Central ....... 17,093 22.5 48,723 22.4 185 
West North Central .. 6,376 8.4 19,497 9.0 206 
South Atlantic ........... 7,815 10.3 24,133 11.1 209 
East South Central ....... 3,014 4.0 9,949 4.6 230 
West South Central ...... 4821 6.4 16.643 7.6 245 
oe ae 2,077 2.7 6,910 3.2 233 
cL A ree eae 7,339 97 24,776 11.4 238 
United States .......... 72,852 100.0 217,245 100.0 186 
Source: Survey of Current Business, XXXI, No. 8 (United States Departme f Commerce, Office of 
Business Economix \ugus 
Winter 1951 
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Total income 


Total national income payments to 
individuals * in 1940 had almost trebled 
by 1950. Every section of the country 
shared in the bonanza. Increases 
ranged from 137 per cent for New 
England to 245 per cent for the West 
South Central states. The West North 
Central and East South Central sec- 
tions made excellent income gains 
despite their poor population showings 
(Table IIT). 

Individually, every state and the 
District of Columbia more than doubled 
its annual income during the decade. 
New Mexico’s income was over four 
times as great in the latter year as it 
was in the former. These gains ranged 
from the District of Columbia’s and 
Massachusetts’ 127 per cent to New 
Mexico’s 305 per cent. The Pacific was 
the only section in which all states 
showed percentage income gains greater 
than the national average of 186 per 
cent. No state in the New England or 
Middle Atlantic section approached this 
figure. 


Per family income 


The United States per family in- 
come was two and a quarter times as 
great in 1950 as in 1940. The East 
South Central, West South Central, 
and West North Central sections—the 
sections having the lowest average 
family incomes in 1940—made_ the 
largest relative gains during the decade. 
Despite their outstanding showings, the 

3Includes wages and salaries, proprietors’ net 
incomes, dividends, interest, net rents, and items 
such as social-insurance benefits, relief, veterans’ 


benefits, and pensions and allotment payments to 
dependents of military personnel. 


average family incomes in all three sec- 
tions remained well below the 1950 
national average. 

The greatest state gain was made by 
South Dakota (222 per cent). Con- 
necticut was low man on the totem pole 
with a relative increase of 87 per cent. 
The District of Columbia topped the 
latter figure by only one percentage 
point. The West South Central and 
the West North Central sections were 
the only ones in which all states ex- 
ceeded the national average gain of 
126 per cent. 

The average family income varied 
widely from state to state. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia average family had 
about one third more income dollars 
($9,101) than its nearest competitor, 
Delaware ($6,548). The District of 
Columbia’s average family of 3.5 per- 
sons had almost three and a half times 
as many dollars to spend annually 
as did the average Mississippi family 
of 3.7 persons. The annual income of 
the average Mississippi family was 
only slightly more than half the na- 
tional average. And Arkansas, <Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina families all 
had to get along on average annual 
incomes of less than $3,400. Every 
state in the East South Central and 
West South Central sections was well 
below the national average of $4,919. 
Texas fell almost $600 behind the latter 


figure. 


Per capita income 


Without exception, the relative in- 
crease in per capita income, by section, 
from 1940 to 1950 was larger than that 
in per family income in every instance. 
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Increases in United States per Capita and per Family Dollar Income, 
by Section of Country, 1940-1950 


Per FAaMILy Per Capita 

1940 1950 Per Cent 1940 1950 Per Cent 

(in (in Increase (in (in Increase 

SEcTION OF COUNTRY Dollars) Dollars) over 1940 Dollars) Dollars) over 1940 
New England ............. 2,799 5,341 91 724 1,554 115 
Middle Atlantic ........... 2,913 5,869 102 770 1,735 121 
East North Central ....... 2,357 5,371 128 2 1,611 151 
West North Central ....... 1,732 4,621 167 472 1,393 195 
South Atlantic ..........4. 1,830 4,238 132 438 1,147 161 
East South Central ...... 1,150 3,229 181 280 870 211 
West South Central ...... 1,431 3,904 173 369 1,150 212 
Mountain ....... ON eA? Se 1,863 4,564 145 501 1,369 173 
oo) 5 Aptos 2,446 PA 114 754 1,725 129 
Cmte SWS 066 2,181 4919 126 575 1,436 150 





The United States per capita income 
of $1,436 in 1950 was two and a half 
times 1940’s $575. Sectional averages 
in 1950 varied from the East South 
Central’s low of $870 to the Middle 
Atlantic’s high of $1,735 (Table IV). 

The District of Columbia led the 
average per capita income parade with 
an annual figure in excess of $2,500.4 
Delaware with $1,909 and New York 
with $1,875 were runners-up. The 
average Mississippian was left far in 
the ruck with $698. The average 
Arkansan’s $825, South Carolinian’s 
$831, and Alabamian’s $836 left these 
individuals without too great expecta- 
tions of enjoying the full benefits of the 


4 There is a statement on page 12 of the August 
1951 Survey of Current Business to the effect that 
the per capita income payments shown therein are 
“total income divided by total population.”” How- 
ever, if the District of Columbia’s 1950 total income 
of $2,057 million is divided by its population of 
798 thousand, the result is $2,577. Also, if the 
District of Columbia’s 1940 total income of $905 
million is divided by its corresponding population 
of 663,000, the result is $1,365. The corresponding 
figures cited by the government are, respectively, 
$1,986 and $1,086. These are the only instances 
in which our computation of per capita income for 
any state failed to agree with the figures issued by 
the government. 
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American standard of living. The East 
South Central and West South Central 
were the only sections with no states 
above the national average of $1,436. 
However, there is a brighter side to the 
picture. They were also the only sec- 
tions in which every state experienced 
a relative increase well above that of 
the United States as a whole. 


Total retail sales 


Country-wide retail dollar sales in 
1950 were threefold the 1940 figure 
(Table V). West South Central mer- 
chants enjoyed double the percentage 
gain made by their New England 
counterparts. The former section was 
also most successful in enlarging its 
relative share of the national market. 
The Middle Atlantic section experi- 
enced the greatest absolute dollar loss 
while New England suffered the largest 
relative drop in its share of national re- 
tail sales. However, the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and East North Cen- 
tral sections combined still control over 
50 per cent of the national market. 
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TABLE V 


Increases in United States Dollar Retail Sales, by Section of Country, 1940-1950 











1940 1950 Per Cent 
Per Cent of Per Cent of DoLLarR 
Dollars United States Dollars United States INCREASE 
SECTION OF COUNTRY (000,000) Total 000,000) Total OVER 1940 
New England ............ 3,709 8.1 9162 6.5 141 SE 
Middle Atlantic .......... 11,487 25.4 30,913 22.0 169 Ne 
East North Central ....... 10,198 22.3 30,528 21.7 199 Mi 
West North Central ....... 4,414 9.6 13,792 9.9 212 Ea 
eR OT ae a 4,806 10.5 16,257 11.6 238 W 
East South Central ....... 1,927 4.2 6,808 4.9 253 So 
West South Central ....... 3,203 7.0 12,436 8.9 288 Ea 
a Ae 1,532 3.4 5,011 3.5 227 Wi 
oo) en ss es 4,500 9.8 15,410 11.0 242 Mc 
Weled States besec..i 6s 45,776 100.0 140,317 100.0 207 Pa 
Source: 1948 United States Census of Business and County Data Book, a supplement to Statistical Abstract | 
of the United States, Bureau of Census, United States Department of Commerc 
‘ ea 
' New Mexico, as in the instance of England to 207 per cent for the West in 
; total income, made the greatest relative South Central sections. Generally, the ret 
: gain in total retail sales. At the end of sections having the smallest average clo 
; the ten-year period, retail sales in that retail sales per family in 1940 had made of 
: state were almost four and a third times the largest percentage gains in this item ter 
; as great as they were at the beginning. by 1950. Also, while the spread be- bia 
M Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, with tween the highest and lowest sectional mz 
f respective increases of 303 per cent, expenditures widened in terms of dol- as 
c 316 per cent, and 318 per cent, were not lars during the decade, percentagewise the 
; far behind the leader. Montana brought it lessened considerably. on 
2 up the rear with a 140 per cent gain. Specifically, the East South Central's the 
j Massachusetts was able to improve per family retail sales of $735, lowest in fig 
i) on the latter showing by a single 1940, were only 43 per cent of New wa 
percentage point. No state in either the England’s $1,695, high for the year. bel 
East South Central or West South The same section made the poorest 
Central sections showed a relative sales showing in 1950 while the Middle At- Re 
gain less than the national average of lantic took over the lead from New | 
207 per cent. No New England or England. However, the former's aver- gai 
Middle Atlantic state equaled the na- age per family retail sales of $2,210 in th: 
tional figure. 1950 were 63 per cent of the latter’s cay 
$3,482, closing the gap by twenty per- Ea 
Retail sales per family centage points. the 
Mississippi ranked last among the tio 
Nationally, average retail sales per states in average retail sales per family wa 
family increased from $1,316 in 1940 at both the beginning and end of the 
to $3,177 in 1950, Percentage increases ten-year period. The District of sp 
ranged from 99 per cent for New Columbia made number one position tin 
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TABLE VI 


Increases in United States Per Capita and Per Family Dollar Retail Sales, 


by Section of Country, 1940-1950 


Per Capita 











Per FAMILY 
Dollars 

Section or CountTrRY 1940 1950 
mew Hngland ..........5. 1,965 3,373 
Middle Atlantic .......... 1,579 3,482 
East North Central ... 1,406 3,365 
West North Central ... 1,199 3,269 
South Atlantic 1,126 2,855 
East South Central ..... 735 2,210 
West South Central ....... 950 2,918 
Se rege 1,374 3,310 
Pacific Age ed ee 1,500 3,256 

United States ..... 1,316 3,177 


each time with Nevada the runner-up 
in 1940 and Delaware in 1950, Average 
retail sales per family, by state, at the 
close of the decade, ranged from a low 
of $1,842 to a high of $5,757. In other 
terms, the average District of Colum- 
bia’s family spent more than twice as 
many dollars in retail purchases in 1950 
as the average Mississippi family earned 
that year. The Middle Atlantic was the 
only section in which all states bettered 
the national average per family sales 
figure in 1950. The East South Central 
was the only section with all states 
below it. 


Retail sales per capita 


Sectionally, per capita retail sales 
gains in 1950 over 1940 were greater 
than the per family increases. Per 
capita dollar retail sales varied from 
East South Central’s low of $596 to 
the Pacific’s high of $1,073. The na- 
tional average per capita expenditure 
was $936 (Table VI). 

Residents of the District of Columbia 
spent an average of three and a third 
times as many dollars in retail stores 
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Per Cent Per Cent 

Increase Dollars Increase 

over 1940 1940 1950 over 1940 
99 440 990 125 
121 417 1030 147 
139 383 1010 164 
173 327 985 201 
154 270 773 186 
201 179 596 233 
207 245 859 251 
141 369 993 169 
117 462 1073 132 
141 348 936 169 


as did those of Mississippi. Nevadans 
outspent Mississippians almost three 
to one. No section of the country had 
all states above the national average 
per capita  retail-sales expenditure. 
Percentage gains during the decade 
ranged from Nevada’s 103 per cent to 
Arkansas’s 311 per cent. 


Ratio of total retail sales 
to total income 


American spending in retail stores 
rose from 60.3 cents of each income 
dollar in 1940 to 64.6 cents in 1950 
(Table VIT). 

Residents of the Middle Atlantic 
section spent an average of 19.6 cents 
less of each income dollar in retail 
stores in 1940 than did those of the 
Mountain section and 15.4 cents less 
in 1950 than did those of the West 
North Central section. 

The variation in the retail expendi- 
tures of the residents of the individual 
states was even greater. For instance, 
Idahoans spent 28.9 more cents of their 
income dollars in retail stores in 1940 
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Taste VII Cal 
Ratio of Total Retail Sales to Total Income in United States, by Section of Country, 1940-1950 ie 
1940 1950 ev 
Sx TION or CouNTRY Per ( ent Per Cent dre 

New Bngland .......6.6...... 60.6 63.1 

og ee 54.2 59.3 
East North Central ........... 59.7 62.7 Do 

West North Central ........... 69.2 70.7 
pom Ageiic ......:........ 61.5 67.4 } 
East South Central ........... 63.9 68.4 inc 

West South Central ....... bat 66.4 74.7 
Mountain ........ eo ree 73.8 72.5 “~ 
NES Eee are 61.3 62.2 phy 
LO eee eee 60.3 64.6 Ice: 
cot 
than did New Yorkers. Ten years later This band of predominantly farm sta 
New Yorkers still showed the lowest states runs diagonally across the United anc 
ratio of retail spending to income. In the States from the northwest to the south- red 
latter year, they channeled 26.4 fewer east and from the Canadian border to cor 
cents of each income dollar into this the Gulf of Mexico. If the current cou 
type of expenditure than did Floridians. population trend holds, will this “*bread- ing 
Postwar inflation and changing buying basket” of our nation become a no- the 
patterns probably provide the best ex- man’s land? Will it constitute an area eff 
; planation for the rise and the sectional of strife between a powerful and the 
i and state variations in this ratio. entrenched industry in the East and an hus 
i expanding industry in the West? Will cou 
c Conclusions it prove strong enough to weld together 
: ; oi the traditionalism of the East and jus 
3: . The data raise a number of interest- dynamism of the West? Will it create ag 
| ing questions. For instance, sizable an effective barrier between the two? ser 
1 variations exist in the relative popula- Can the United States remain strong Un 
tion gains of the several sections of the and united if held together so tenu- Da 
country during the decade. All states ously ? a 
bordering Mexico and the Pacific Ocean : the 
bettered the national average relative Family size wa 
increase in population by a wide margin. tior 
Those along the Atlantic seaboard and Do three persons tend to constitute the 
in the North Central section tended the lower limit to the average family suf 
about to equal it. The area between, size in the United States? Several data sta 
composed of the West North Central provide a basis for this question. For in 
and the East South Central states plus instance, the average family size in , 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, fared badly Oregon remained at three persons dat 
in comparison with a composite per- from 1940 to 1950 although declines sig 
centage gain in population well under ranged from .2 to .6 of a person in of | 
half that of the country as a whole. every other state and in the District of anc 
WwW 
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Columbia. Specifically, it dropped in 
Nevada and in California, respectively, 
from 3.3 and 3.2 persons in 1940 to an 
even 3.0 in 1950. In no state did it 
drop below the latter figure. 


Dollar fantasy 


Actually, the huge gain in national 
income during the decade offers a poor 
standard of comparison between the 
physical quantities of goods and serv- 
ices available to consumers in this 
country in 1940 and in 1950. For in- 
stance, the fiscal policies of the thirties 
and inflation born of two world wars 
reduced the value of the 1950 dollar 
considerably below that of its 1940 
counterpart. Additional factors tend- 
ing to distort the picture include (1) 
the higher 1950 tax rate with its adverse 
effect on consumer buying power, (2) 
the “hot war” in Korea, and (3) the 
huge grants in economic aid to other 
countries of the free world. 

However, there is ample evidence 
justifying the conclusion that there was 
a greater physical quantity of goods and 
services available to consumers in the 
United States in 1950 than in 1940. 
Data appears adequate to substantiate 
a claim that the relative increase in 
these quantities of goods and services 
was greater than that in either popula- 
tion or in the number of families. But 
there is little proof that the increase was 
sufficient to provide a materially higher 
standard of living for all Americans 
in 1950 than in 1940. 

Secondly, the income and retail-sales 
data exhibit a common and extremely 
significant trend. Relative gains in each 
of these items varied from state to state 
and from section to section. Almost 
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without exception, the lowest ranking 
areas in 1940 had made the largest per- 
centage increases in 1950 in each item. 
Thus, the decade had a decided leveling 
etfect on American incomes and retail 
expenditures. The net result was a 
lowered standard of living for a number 
of people and an improved standard of 
living for others. 

But there are still many Americans 
whose distressingly low incomes would 
appear wholly inadequate to enable 
them to afford our “much bragged 
about” standard of living. Specifically, 
the residents of eight populous states 
had average incomes of less than $1,000 
in 1950. In twenty-one additional 
states the average individual earned 
less than the national average of $1,436 
that year. These facts high light the 
importance of finding answers to such 
questions as : Does America need to seek 
abroad for needy people? Could not 
the treasure this country is pouring into 
foreign lands be more gainfully em- 
ployed here? Is there not always a 
higher bidder for the loyalty of a con- 
fused and disaffected people ? 


The case of federal workers 


If the District of Columbia income 
data are used as a yardstick, federal 
workers fare well in comparison to 
average citizens. This yardstick is 
supported by a nation-wide complaint 
of businessmen that the higher rate of 
pay of a federal installation moving into 
a community frequently upsets the local 
wage structure. The generally superior 
economic status of federal workers to 
the average American provides a poor 
foundation for the frequent demands 
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of the former for higher pay and for 
their inefficient performance of duties 
or malfeasance in office. It is a simple 
case of the worker making more than 
the boss. Might not the country be 
better off if the situation were reversed 
or at least equalized ? 


Total income vs. total retail sales 


There would appear to be ample evi- 
dence that the total sales of a section of 
the country or state tend to vary directly 
as its total income. For example, only 
one state and no section of the country 
showing a percentage increase in its 
total income equal to a greater than the 
national average for the decade failed 
to better the relative increase country- 
wide in retail sales. What is more, 
only one of the five states making the 
largest relative gains in total income 
failed to gain a similar position in terms 
of total retail sales. 


However, several questions are in- 
herent in the differentials that exist 
among the several states in the matter 
of their individual ratio of retail sales 
to total income. Are these differentials 
created by the lack of comparability of 
items included in total retail sales fig- 
ures? For instance, is the dollar amount 
of the farm items included in North 
Dakota’s retail sales sufficient to raise 
its ratio of retail spending to income 
some twenty percentage points above 
that of Ohio? Again, are farm and 
tourist spending in Florida large 
enough to account for the fact that 
Floridians apparently spend 26 cents 
more of each of their income dollars in 
retail stores than do New Yorkers? 


Or ts it simply a matter of the mer- 
chants in the states having the higher 
ratios of retail spending to income doing 
better selling jobs than their fellows? 


Summary 


The data sources used in this study 
are available to any retailer who will 
take the time to seek them out. The 
Federal Government and the other 
organizations supplying them are to be 
commended for their excellent jobs. 
Eventually, the agencies will over- 
come the many problems of detail and 
timing involved in the compilation of 
this extremely valuable information to 
any retailer. 


And the various data can be made 
even more pertinent and useful to all 
retail merchants. It will require that 
they decide as a group what they need 
and want and then give their whole- 
hearted support to the compiling agen- 
cies. They can give valuable aid 
to this effort through their trade asso- 
ciations. The latter will require a turn- 
about on the part of many retailers who 
refuse to co-operate with the accumula- 
tion of statistical data in their respective 
fields. Every retailer should remember 
that there are few trade secrets today. 
Is there a more effective method of 
competition than that of getting your 
business rivals to employ methods you 
have developed and mastered ? 

The ever-quickening tempo of retail- 
ing makes timely statistical data in 
population, income, and sales trends 
throughout the country and_ within 
specific localities essential to successful 
retail ventures. It is information that 
no retailer needs to be without. 
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Retail Progress in Sweden 


Benjamin H. Namm 


Chairman, Namm’s Store, Brooklyn 
Chairman, International Division, National Dry Goods Association 


General business 


In the last three decades, Sweden’s 
retail merchants have had an excellent 
lesson in the power of co-operation. 
Banded together into the various spe- 
cialized branch associations that com- 
prise the Swedish Retail Federation, 
the country’s retailers have made im- 
portant progress in retail research and 
education. 

This progress has shown its worth 
by its contribution to the general 
growth and vitality of the Swedish 
economy. Of the four Scandinavian 
countries, Sweden today is in the best 
economic shape. Since the war, the 
Swedish businessman has seen a regular 
5 per cent annual increase in his na- 
tion’s productivity and the Swedish 
index of industrial production (1938 
= 100) rise from 140 in 1947 to 162 
in 1950. 

His country has been able to do 
without grants from our Economic 
Cooperation Administration. The only 
help Sweden now receives from the 
United States is an interest-bearing 
loan of $120 million, which is to be 
repaid in kind. 

Sweden has also made great strides 
in closing the gap between imports and 
exports in trade with the United States. 
That gap was 160 million kroner for 
the month of September 1947. How- 
ever, for the entire year of 1950 the 
spread amounted to only 190 million 
kroner. 

During my recent visit to Sweden, I 
had an opportunity to feel the pulse of 
and examine 


the Swedish economy 
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closely some of the outward signs of 
its vitality in the retail field. 

If the country’s advances in that field 
can be interpreted as marks of the 
Swedes’ energy and ability to co- 
operate, Sweden will make an excellent 
partner for our own country in interna- 
tional affairs in general and interna- 
tional trade in particular. 

Today, with the other Scandinavian 
peoples they hold the keys to control 
of the North Atlantic. Their lands are 
Europe’s gateway to the north and to 
our own country as polar travel be- 
comes more widespread. They are close 
to Russia but thus far have proved 
strong against Communisin. They may 
even play an early and important role 
in determining the future of the world. 
If they show the same ingenuity and 
ability to co-operate in this field as 
they have in making retail progress, the 
future is in good hands. 


The Retail Federation 


The Swedish Retail Federation 
counts about half of the country’s 
70,000 retail merchants among its mem- 
bers. Much of the credit for Sweden’s 
annual retail business of three and a 
half billion dollars can be attributed to 
the work of the federation. 

Through its specialized branch as- 
sociations, the federation can reach the 
average merchant in every field of re- 
tailing with the facts he needs to make 
his business grow. The principal means 
it uses to further retail education are 
its School of Retailing in Stockholm 
and its Retail Research Institute. 





School of Retailing 


The Swedish Retail Federation 
founded its School of Retailing in 1937. 
However, this was not the beginning of 
the federation’s work in education. As 
early as the 1920's education in special- 
ized fields of merchandising was one 
of the main points in its program. 

In 1926 the first course for employees 
was organized in the provision dealers’ 
trade association. These early courses, 
far from elaborate, lasted only a few 
days each; but attendance was sub- 
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i stantial and encouraging. People were 
, interested. And the retailers soon 
; caught the idea of the need for more 
‘ specialized retail training. By 1930 
; study circles had been organized to 
( foster interest in the study of mer- 
: chandising. The need for permanent 
\ central co-ordination of this eftort 
( grew. 


A year after its founding in 1937 
the School of Retailing moved to its 
present location. Built to meet the 
particular needs of the retail trade, the 

; school contains special workshops in 
addition to regular classrooms. One 
workshop contains twelve practice 
windows for training in window-dis- 
play methods. Another houses a large 
collection of samples of all types of 
merchandise. Detailed descriptions of 
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production, storage methods, and use 
are given on labels attached to each 
item in the collection. 

As new courses were added to the 
curriculum, the school revamped its 
system of training. Courses for begin- 
ning students, salesmen, and retail-store 
managers as well as evening and cor- 
respondence courses are included in the 


new curriculum. 
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Correspondence courses 


The correspondence courses can be 
adapted for use by small “study circles.” 
These study circles are usually com- 
posed of from five to eight students. 
Relations between teacher and student 
are kept on an individual basis. Each 
student is quite free to discuss any 
questions relating to business and com- 
merce in his letters even when they are 
not strictly within the limits of the 
course. Contact with the central School 
of Retailing is chiefly by mail. Once 
each year, however, the manager of the 
correspondence school visits each of the 
three hundred study circles scattered 
about the country as part of the effort 
to stimulate interest in them. Six new 
correspondence courses will be added 
this year, bringing the total to thirty- 


five. 


Wandering teachers 


So-called “wandering teachers” pro- 
vide still another form of instruction 
offered by the School of Retailing. 
Traveling about the country, these 
teachers visit branch associations and 
in each place give evening lecture 
courses lasting about five days. Often 
using a shop as a classroom, the 
teachers give courses in retail theory 
and practice in such fields as textiles, 
groceries, and provisions. Although 
the courses are short and necessarily 
superficial, it is a pleasure to see newly 
acquired knowledge being applied the 
following day. 


The Central School 


The day courses at the Central School 
of Retailing in Stockholm are natu- 
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rally more thorough. They include 
studies in merchandising, salesmanship, 
cost accounting, bookkeeping, business 
theory, commercial law, English, and 
other subjects generally useful to busi- 
nessmen. To make the theory more 
concrete in the minds of students, field 
trips are organized to factories, whole- 
sale houses, and well-operated retail 
stores. Most of these courses last five 
months or a year. 

Shorter courses are also given at the 
central school. There are special four- 
teen-day courses in salesmanship and 
others in management and leadership 
that last from eight to ten days. A 
special school in merchandising display 
also offers courses lasting from one to 
three months. 

Since its founding the Retail Federa- 
tion’s School of Retailing has met great 
success. During the first fifteen years 
of operation it has trained more than 
160,000 persons for work in the retail 
field. In the ten years of operation of 
the correspondence school some 40,000 
people have studied retailing by mail 
and about 5,000 new students apply 
each year. 

More important than numbers is the 
fact that the work of the retailing school 
is resulting in better service and more 
satisfied customers. In the long run 
these results should prove highly bene- 
ficial to retail business in Sweden. 


Retail Research Institute 


A later development in the work of 
the Swedish Retail Federation, but 
hardly less important than the School 
of Retailing, is the Retail Research 
Institute, founded in September 1943. 
The decision to found the institute 
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grew out of the pressing need to solve 
retailing problems that were expected 
to result from the switch to a postwar 
economy. 

Foundation of the Research Institute, 
however, was not the first sign of con- 
cern for research activity on the part of 
the federation. Previously, its branch 
associations had carried on such work 
under the guidance of their officers. 
They had also utilized the research 
activities of such institutions as the 
Research Institute for Business Econ- 
omy at the University of Commerce in 
Stockholm. 

Since the branch associations, in most 
cases, cannot afford their own full-time 
research staffs, the foundation of the 
Federation’s Research Institute is wel- 
comed by Swedish retailers. After 
more than seven years of operation, the 
institute has met an important need of 
Swedish businessmen for specialized 
research and for a centralized agency 
to pool information about the retail 
trade. 


Other institute work 


The first demands for special re- 
search by the institute came from the 
larger grocery and general merchandise 
trade associations. An extensive pro- 
gram of current studies of total sales, 
commodity sales, and gross margins 
and costs is one of the lasting results 
of earlier pioneer work. 

After the ice was broken, more and 
more branches sent in requests for re- 
search studies. The value of such 
studies slowly becomes clearer to the 
average merchant, for when conclusions 
are put into practice better business 
results. By now, all the branch associa- 
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tions have had at least one of their own 
special problems placed under the 
scrutiny of the researchers. 

Because of the practical nature of the 
average merchant’s needs, most of the 
studies undertaken thus far have been 
pressing. Wages are one example of a 
question that has been given special 
consideration. One gratifying result of 
this particular study was a considerable 
increase in wages in certain retail fields 
that had been noted for low pay before 
the war. 

The institute also issues a quarterly 
current cost study that represents an 
important advance toward better infor- 
mation about retail economic condi- 
tions. In today’s precarious economic 
situation, greater attention must be 
given to rapid changes in costs and 
sales. Quantity and composition of 
stock, liquidity, and credit periods are 
other topics that require increased 
vigilance to permit effective counter- 
actions to sudden changes in conditions. 
Annual studies are no longer enough if 
the retailer is to survive. 

That average retailer—about whom 
everyone seems so concerned—is also a 
man of great importance on the re- 
search team. No study of a special field 
is undertaken without detailed discus- 
sions between him and the institute. 
While he may now and then slow down 
the progress of theoretical studies by 
his objections, the influence of his prac- 
tical thinking has been invaluable. He 
usually only wants to know why a study 
must be made. Once he understands, 
his co-operation is complete, and his 
contribution is easily worth the trouble 
it takes to convince him. 

But the institute does more than 


study retail economic problems; it 


offers advice on social-economic ques- 
tions as well. Its wide reputation for 
good work is demonstrated by the fact 
that it is often consulted by government 
commissions studying questions involv- 
ing industry and trade. It has also 
received direct commissions for special- 
ized research from official institutions. 


Products of co-operation 


The Swedish businessman has learned 
how to co-operate through the Swedish 
Retail Federation. He knows there are 
problems that must be met and respon- 
sibilities that must be accepted. He has 
learned that government action is only 
a beginning ; economic co-operation be- 
tween trade associations, labor unions, 
farm groups, and individuals must 
carry on from there. 

He has demonstrated his ability to 
face the problems of education and 
economics, problems that are much 
bigger than any individual. When the 
larger problems of world peace and 
international co-operation raise their 
heads, he will be prepared to face them 


also. 
Lithgow Osborne, president of the 
American Scandinavian Foundation, 


summarizes the situation nicely in the 
following words: 

“The real importance of the Scandi- 
navian countries for the United States 
is that they exist—that they are doing 
a competent job of making the prin- 
ciples work by which we profess to 
live—that they exist as the outermost 
bastions of democracy in the ‘cold war’ 

that they are unafraid and prepared 
to work with us for a peaceful world— 
or to go down fighting for their own 
ideals, which are also ours, if they are 
attacked.” 
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Do You Tie-in Display 
With Advertising? 


The 1952 Day Graduate Class, New York University School of Retailing 
under the direction of 
T. Dart Ellsworth, Director Research and Publications 


Metropolitan New York department 
and specialty stores do unusually good 
jobs of keeping their respective sales- 
forces informed about advertised mer- 
chandise. However, their common pol- 
icy of not co-ordinating newspaper 
advertising with other forms of sales- 
promotion media raises several ques- 
about the their 
operations. For instance, how many 
potential buyers do these retailers keep 


tions efficiency of 


from finding advertised items by neg- 
lecting to provide adequate “road 
maps” within their stores? How costly 
in public good will and lost sales are 
their failures to identify advertised 
merchandise properly and to have it 
available in adequate quantities at the 
point of sale? 

The conclusions and questions are 
based on a survey made by the current 
day graduate class of New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing as a part 
of its regular study program. The 
survey had two general purposes: (1) 
to determine whether or not major New 
York retail-store operators tend to 
co-ordinate newspaper advertising with 
the various other  sales-promotion 
media and (2) to check the devices and 
procedures used by these retailers to 
make it easy for shoppers to locate and 
purchase advertised merchandise. 


Conduct of survey 


All members of the class participated 
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in the survey. One committee ' of stu- 
dents was appointed to prepare the 
questionnaire and a second to tabulate 
the findings and to write the report. 
The field data was gathered during the 
period beginning October 15 and end- 
ing November 15, 1951. 

As field workers, students were di- 
rected to simulate the role of customer. 
Specifically, their instructions were to 
follow regularly the metropolitan New 
York department- and_ specialty-store 
advertising appearing in leading local 
daily and Sunday newspapers. Choice 
of advertisements for study was limited 
to those dealing with personally needed 
or desired items of men’s or women’s 
apparel. The time between the first 
appearance of an advertisement in a 
newspaper and a follow-up visit to the 
sponsoring retail establishment was to 
be kept to a minimum. 

While on a store’s premises, indi- 
viduals were to check (1) window and 
interior display tie-ins with the news- 
paper advertisement, (2) the nature of 
the store “road map”’ constructed by 
a retailer to enable a prospective buyer 
to find an advertised item, (3) avail- 
ability of merchandise on selling floor, 


1Student assignments to committees included: 
(1) Questionnaire Construction: Dorothy Boucher, 
Eugene Getto, Raymond James, Eva Lanter, James 
Quigley, Donald Shifter, and Gilbert Strickler 
(chairman); and Tabulation, Analysis, and Report 
Writing: Robert Altman, Richard Arndt (chair- 
man), Betty Berg, Donald Daniels, John Hood, 
Irma Kop, Max McBeth, Martin Nordlinger, and 
Ralph Shipp. 
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advertised merchandise. 

Findings were to be recorded with- 
out delay on a prepared questionnaire 
form. A copy of the advertisement 
was to be attached to the filled-in 
questionnaire and turned in to the chair- 
man of the tabulating committee. The 
final sample included 283 completed 
questionnaire forms and_ advertise- 
ments representing twenty-seven stores 
and seven newspapers. 


Findings 


The data were analyzed and tabulated, 
first, for all stores as a group and 
secondly, for promotional (including 
semipromotional ) and nonpromotional 
stores separately. In addition, several 
of the findings are compared to those 
of a similar study that apeared in a 
1934 issue of the JouRNAL oF RETAIL- 
ING.” 

Did the advertisement give store lo- 
cation of merchandise? 


Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
» - 90 89 90 
No. er: 10 11 10 


The 27 metropolitan New York re- 
tailers whose advertising came under 
scrutiny in the course of the study 
appear as a group to favor the practice 
of including the store location of mer- 
chandise in newspaper advertising. 
Nine out of ten of the advertisements 
examined contained this information. 


2Tames L. McEwen, “Co-ordination of Advertis- 
ing and Supplementary Media in a Group of New 
York Department Stores,” JourNAL OF RETAILING, 
X, No. 2 (July 1934). 


and (4) salespeople’s knowledge of 
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Store locations were usually described 
in such words as, “Fashion Salon 
Coats, 3d Floor,’ “On the Seventh 
Floor,” “Loungewear, 2d Floor B’way 
Bldg.,” and “Daytime Dresses—Fifth 
Floor.” The data indicate little differ- 
ence in the policies of the promotional 
and nonpromotional stores pertaining 
to this practice. 

Did store display advertised mer- 
chandise in a street window? 


Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
RB asa 18 14 25 
Se ; 82 86 75 


The stores, individually and collec- 
tively, did not exhibit a strong tendency 
to tie-in window display with news- 
paper advertising. Together, their rec- 
ord was slightly less than one tie-in 
street window display for every five 
advertisements. The showing of the 
nonpromotional stores was _ almost 
twice as good as that of the promotional 
stores. However, even the showing of 
the former group of stores seems 
wholly inadequate when it is remem- 
bered that the survey was confined to 
men’s and women’s ready-to-wear 
items. 

When advertised merchandise was 
displayed in street window, was men- 
tion made of the fact that it was adver- 
tised in newspapers? 


Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
Yes 33 44 23 
MG Svcs 3. 67 56 77 
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Even on those relatively few occa- 
sions when the retailers decided to dis- 
play advertised merchandise in street 
windows, they generally failed to follow 
through in tying the efforts together. 
For instance, they neglected in over 
seven out of ten instances to inform the 
public that the displayed merchandise 
was also advertised. The fact that a mer- 
chant displays advertised merchandise 
in a street window constitutes visible 
proof of his belief that the particular 
merchandise merits the special atten- 
tion of a shopper. Might not a co- 
ordinated sales-promotion effort of 
this nature add psychologically to the 
value of a merchandise offering in the 
mind of a prospective buyer ? 

When advertised merchandise. was 
displayed in street window, was men- 
tion made of its store location? 


Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
Re Bl 67 64 70 
NO ....; ste 33 36 30 


These figures point to the possibility 
that the stores covered in the survey 
are more conscientious about giving the 
location of merchandise when it is ad- 
vertised in newspapers than when it 
is displayed in street windows. Can 
it be that the stores are not generally 
cognizant of this lack of uniformity in 
their respective operations? If they 
are, why have they not ascertained the 
reason for it and taken corrective ac- 
tion? 

Did the store provide directions for 
the customer from the main-floor 
entrance to the point of sale of the ad- 
vertised merchandise? 
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Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
Yes .. 19 20 16 
Ee ted 81 80 84 


The words “host” and “merchant” 
should be synonymous in a retailer’s 
vocabulary. Store operators spend 
huge sums of money annually extend- 
ing invitations to the public to visit 
their stores to buy merchandise. Yet, 
this finding high lights the general 
failure of an important group of New 
York merchants to play the role of 
host properly. Once their invitation is 
accepted store operators appear to dis- 
play an utter disregard for the time and 
convenience of their invited guests. 
As a group, they fail in four out of five 
instances to provide an adequate store 
road map from the street door to the 
point of sale of the advertised mer- 
chandise. 

Was there a special display of the 
advertised merchandise near its point 
of sale? 


Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
tS eS, 81 85 76 
eee ea 19 15 24 


However, in only one out of five 
instances do the retailers fail to provide 
essential directions for finding ad- 
vertised merchandise near its point 
of sales. This serves to atone some- 
what for their previous neglect. It also 
tends to emphasize that their general 
failure to build complete road maps 
from store entrance to the point of sale 
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of advertised merchandise may be due 
primarily to a lack of effective co-ordi- 
nation rather than to policy. 

Was advertised merchandise avail- 
able on the selling floor and easily 
identified? 


Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 


Per Per Per 


Cent Cent Cent 
ET ee ss 73 81 62 
ee ere 27 19 38 


A prospective buyer may find it 
difficult or even impossible three times 
out of ten to locate advertised mer- 
chandise on the selling floor of any 
one of the twenty-seven stores sur- 
veyed. There are several possible 
reasons for this situation to exist. 
For example, an advertised item 
might be sold out because demand for 
it has proved abnormally large, the 
merchandise might have been adver- 
tised with only limited quantities avail- 
able for sale, and, finally, an advertise- 
ment might have been run before the 
merchandise was actually available on 
the selling floor. Whatever the reason, 
the condition may result in wasted 
carfare and time to the customer and 
a lost sale to the store. Compared to 
the nonpromotional stores, promotional 
stores do a decidedly superior job in 
this particular .aspect of their opera- 
tions. 

Did the salespeople know that the 
merchandise was advertised? 


Non- 
PROMO- PROMO- 
ALL TIONAL TIONAL 


Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent 
._<. o a ern 95 94 97 
MBE Sachin s 5 6 3 


The stores as a group do an excel- 
lent job of informing their respective 
salesforces about advertised merchan- 


dise. The nonpromotional stores do 


the better job with a rate of failure 


only half that of the promotional stores. 
However, there is little to complain 
about the job done by either group of 
stores. 


1934 vs. current findings 


In the 1934 study mentioned earlier 
in this report, “three hundred and 
forty-two shoppings were made of ad- 
vertised items to determine how suc- 
cessfully stores back up their advertise- 
ments with other promotional aids.” 8 
It was made at the suggestion of the 
General Advertising Department of the 
Hearst newspapers. 

The 1934 study and the one dis- 
cussed here have several common 
elements. The findings determined in 
each comparable instance demonstrate 
changes that have occurred during the 
eighteen-year period in the degree to 
which a group of New York depart- 
ment and specialty stores co-ordinate 
advertising and supplementary sales- 
promotion media. 

Did store display advertised mer- 
chandise in a street window? 


1934 1951 
Per Cent Per Cent 
ROR sss cs 19 18 
ee 81 82 


Was there a special display of the 
advertised merchandise near its point 
of sale? 


1934 1951 
Per Cent Per Cent 
ee 42 81 
BO hau thee 58 19 
3 JouRNAL oF Reraitinc, X, No. 2 (July 1934), 


(Continued on page 200) 
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A New Era in Retailing 


J. J. Black 


Merchant 


The retail business community is 
constantly confronted with new prob- 
lems. In the nineteenth century, it was 
how to establish customer confidence in 
retailing and build a foundation for the 
modern retail institution. Today, it is 
how to resolve the difficulties presented 
by rising costs of doing business. 


Wanamaker’s contribution to 
retailing 


Present-day retailing in the United 
States was inaugurated in 1876 when 
John Wanamaker opened his Grand 
Depot in Philadelphia. Four principles 
comprised Mr. Wanamaker’s merchan- 
dising policy: (1) do not sell the 
customer what he does not want; (2) 
no haggling, sell at the price plainly 
marked; (3) represent goods honestly ; 
(4) make refunds if the customer de- 
sires to return goods.! 

Mr. Wanamaker did not invent a 
new way to trade at retail. Rather, he 
met a popular demand, long in exist- 
ence, but unsupplied. His contribution 
to retail practice was the elimination of 
caveat emptor. 

In that day it was an immense con- 
tribution. To “shop with confidence” 
is an advertising cliché today, but then 
it meant a bright, new world. Store 
customers thovght it was wonderful 
to read a label that plainly differenti- 
ated between first-grade material and 
“seconds.” Since that day, progressive 
retailers have striven steadily to im- 


1Norris A. Brisco, Retailing (rev. ed.; New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947), pp. 294-95 
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prove customer protection. They have 
been materially aided in this effort by 
the Federal Government. Thus, the 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 
extends the logic of the Wanamaker 
principles. 


A new era 


The Wanamaker principles of 1876 
still endure. But there has been a con- 
siderable degree of change in the con- 
sumers’ approach to them. The 
Wanamaker concessions have come to 
be viewed as rights. The emerging new 
era in retailing is one in which there is 
competition among storekeepers to see 
who can do the most for the customer. 
This competition takes many forms; 
one of the most interesting is what the 
trade calls a “promotional store.” 

The editor of a leading retail trade 
paper recently wrote: “Look around 
you. Look at the astounding growth of 
Ohrbach’s in New York, Alexander’s 
in the Bronx, and Goodwins’ and May’s 
in Brooklyn. Look at Hecht’s in 
Washington, growing from $7 million 
to $67 million in fourteen years. The 
effect has been that they are needling 
the other stores to do a better job.” 


Simple credo 


The policy of the promotional store 
is simple. It believes in “selling good 
goods for less money.” * A generation 
ago, the promotional type of mass retail 


2“Depression Proof Store,” Fortune, August 


1949, p. 49. 
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outlet was a business infant. Today, 
it is a substantial operation, attracting 
an ever-larger share of consumer pur- 
chases. Some of its customers are 
people who used to buy at the older, 
traditional retailing establishments. 
But much of its patronage undoubtedly 
comes from a part of the public that 
never went near the older stores. 

Storekeepers are old hands at evalu- 
ating population statistics. They are 
aware that opportunities repeat them- 
selves as new babies are born, new 
first graders go to school, new trous- 
seaux are purchased. Statistically, 
storekeepers know the market. But, 
somehow, the road to it does not always 
lead through the same shopping aisles 
as was the case before the First World 
War and before the promotional store 
came into being. 


Changing habits 


A changing order of consumer pref- 
erence has been developing, a change 
not unlike the one that took place in 
magazine and newspaper reading habits. 
Newspaper publishers and their adver- 
tisers overlooked a market that perhaps 
never read a newspaper before the Vew 
York Daily News came into existence, 
or read a magazine before Life and 
Look. 

Like reading habits, shopping habits 
also change. Shoppers tend to go to 
the counters where they get what they 
want for less. One seldom hears today 
a remark that used to be common: “I 
wouldn't think of buying until I 
shopped Smith’s.”” Young people es- 
pecially are independent in their buying 
procedures. The shopping experience 
of the young miss starts early, and she 


soon learns that her money goes further 
at a promotional store. This change 
may partly explain why Ohrbach’s 
grew from a volume of $1,600,000 in 
1924 to $40 million in 1948, 


Low expense 


The promotional store sells for less 
because its operational expense is lower. 
In the average large specialty or depart- 
ment store, the cost of doing business 
runs about 32 per cent of sales. The 
promotional store may lower this figure 
to around 16 per cent. In a large 
specialty or department store, the stock- 
turn averages about four a year. In 
the successful promotional operation, 
annual stockturn runs as high as fifteen. 
Its operation centers about the principle 
that goods must move within a few 
days. And, if a store buyer has erred— 
if some goods do not move quickly into 
customers’ hands—it is still true that 
anything can be sold at a price. Cash 
and carry, minimum storage space, and 
adequate but mainly functional sur- 
roundings contribute to low operational 
expense. The customers wait on them- 
selves for the most part and seem to 
like it. 


New appeals 


Modern promotional retailing dates 
back only about a quarter century. Its 
original appeal was strictly one of price 
—sell for less! That is still its major 
but no longer its sole appeal. In its 
way, such an appeal is as limiting as is 
snob appeal, designed to repel all those 
who have to count their change. 

Twenty-five years ago, the promo- 
tional store hardly contemplated “car- 
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riage-trade” patronage. The entire 
effort then was to make prices irresist- 
ibly low. Anyone in his forties doubt- 
less remembers newspaper accounts of 
police reserves being called to handle 
crowds fighting for bargains at S. 
Klein’s. Low prices have remained a 
fundamental policy of the promotional 
store, but much effort has gone into 
attracting middle-income patronage. 
From a virtual barn, the promotional 
store has grown into a_ tastefully 
equipped store. Functional, yes, but not 
barren. Thoughtful designing has made 
it a pleasing but not overawing place to 


shop. 


New customers 


The first visit of the middle-income 
customer to the promotional store may 
have been impelled by curiosity. But 
for whatever reason, when she came, 
management was ready for her. The 
store executive, if he did not recognize 
her as an individual, knew her as a type. 
He was at her side in a moment, ready 
to guide, to inform, to wait on her 
himself if that was her wish. It was 
not. She did not want the service 
which, in most of her shopping, she 
was accustomed to insist on. She 
wanted to wait on herself like the other 
customers. 

Today, the shopper from Park 
Avenue receives no special considera- 
tion. She is no longer an exception; 
her kind is numerous in the promo- 
tional store. This fact alone has done 
much to expand the promotional opera- 
tion. Her patronage was won against 
established habit. It is evidence of a 
growing trend favoring the promotional 
store's methods. 
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Common sense needed 


To sell good goods for less money, 
as Fortune phrased a_ promotional 
store's aim, expense saving and service 
practice must be integrated. Some big 
retail enterprises maintain expensive 
procedures that are not clearly translat- 
able into increased sales and profits. 
Obviously, every expense should have 
economic justification. Is there any- 
thing to show the way a retailer should 
go? “We need,” says one critic, 
“customer analysis, salesmanship, more 
common horse sense in retail 
stores.” # 

Two advisers to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association were moved to 
inquire recently if it would not be a 
good idea for executives to become 
merchants again. To be a strategist is 
all very well, they said, but a good 
strategist will make himself known 
around the store, will “open up avenues 
of communication.” They viewed with 
alarm an overemphasis on nonproduc- 
tive research, advising instead “energy 
and effort on accelerating productivity 
of sales personnel and providing cus- 
tomer satisfaction.” They questioned 
misplaced efforts, saying there is a 
“limit to curtailing expense, but no 
ceiling on sales.” 4 


Cue from the top 


Supervision can be exhaustive with- 
out being sales productive. Sometimes, 
in old-line establishments, a salesperson 


John Garth, “Business Needs to Catch Up 
with Consumers,” American Business, April 1949, 


48 

‘Walter I. Ettlinger and Leon J. Rosenberg, 
“Can Stores Be Managed from Ivory Towers?,” 
Journat OF RETAILING XXV, No. 2 (Summer 
1049 mr 36-59 
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will be more or less responsible to 
several supervisors but not wholly 
responsible to any single one. In the 
promotional store, top management is 
aware that the staff takes its cue from 
the boss. If top management secludes 
itself from the selling area, the sales- 
people are likely to do less than their 
best. They quickly sense management's 
attitude.® 

It seems to be an immutable law of 
retailing that the store “atmosphere” 
is conditioned from the top. This 
atmosphere gives a retail enterprise its 
personality which, in turn, derives from 
store policy.* 


Buying is infectious 


Store help has to be on its toes. 
Indeed, so does the retailer, according 
to Dr. Bachman.* If he is not, there is 
little likelihood that his employees will 
be. There is no room for laggards ; and 
this is especially true in the promotional 
store. The aims are quick movement 
and rapid turnover, and such aims pre- 
clude “taking it easy” by the salesforce. 
Eagerness, spirit, élan, morale! How- 
ever one terms it, these are the qualities 
that energize successful activity on the 
sales floor. The shopper entering a 
store can be transformed into a pur- 
chaser by the impression a spirit of 
activity makes upon her. Buying be- 
comes infectious. 

5 Gearing Management for Better Selling (New 
York: National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
1945), p. 15. 

6 Jbid., p. 12. 

7 Fred Hooson, “You Can't Escape Store Policy,” 
JourNaL oF RetaiLtinc, XXIV, No. 2 (April 1948), 
pp. 77-80. 

8 Jules Bachman, “What's Ahead for Retailing,” 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, October 9, 
1947, p. 48. 


Employee attitude reflects store 
policy 


Store employees should not be visibly 
idle. They should be busy at all times, 
for if the work does not keep them busy 
the organization is overstaffed. But 
more important is the effect on the cus- 
tomer, or rather the prospective cus- 
tomer. A shopper may be halted on the 
road to becoming a customer by lack 
of discipline among employees. Disci- 
pline stems from leadership. It need 
work no hardship on the employees. 
Harshness, military-like regimentation, 
and undue homage to supervising per- 
sonnel are not implied. But shoppers 
sense the spirit of a store, and no 
employee is exempt from contributing 
to this spirit. 

Little things have big effects. They 
spell the difference between progress 
and retrogression.® Use of employees’ 
marginal time is a case in point. It 
saves the employer’s dollars; it betters 
the worker's morale. Loafing is tiring 
as well as costly. 

Ideally, the shopper will receive an 
impression that she has entered an 
unusually active trading mart where 
many people are being guided to a 
choice of wanted goods available in 
considerable supply. The store manager 
can help to create this impression by the 
way he dresses his store, the merchan- 
dise he offers, the ever-significant price 
tag, and, finally, by the manners of the 
store help. 


Nothing too much 


As for the store’s dress, the promo- 
tional store has come a long way in a 
® Hooson, “You Can't Escape Store Policy,” 


JourNnaL oF RetatLtinc, XXIV, No, 2 (April 1948), 
pp. 77-80 
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quarter century. It has not departed 
from its original pattern of functional- 
ism, but it has spruced up. Here is a 
psychological problem that architects 
and interior decorators have studied 
assiduously. To go in for swank would 
be self-defeating, for the promotional 
merchant is selling for less money. To 
be too starkly functional might cancel 
out the patronage of the shopper from 
Park Avenue and the business that is 
disposed to follow her lead. Thus a 
middle-of-the-road policy is indicated 
in store dress as in all other promo- 
tional-store procedures. The promo- 
tional merchant would be the first to 
agree with the mentors of ancient 
Greece: nothing too much. 


Importance of price 


The price tag was, is, and will con- 
tinue to be the most consequential 
factor in promotional retailing. It does 
not derive from “bargain-basement”’ 
practice, which essentially means a con- 
venient assembling of cheap merchan- 
dise. Rather, it is an original, deliberate 
policy to integrate all costs—inventory 
and operational—in order to allow 
competitively profitable, lower retail 
prices. 

The price attitude of the promotional 
retailer is not likely to be revised, but 
it may be embraced by the more ortho- 
dox retailers. In the opinion of a recent 
commentator, the store executive “must 
also be exceedingly price conscious, and 
try to measure the point at which buy- 
ing resistance enters into the sales 
picture.” 1° 


10David M. Freudenthal, “Immediate Problems 
of Retailing,’’ Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
September 2, 1948, pp. 7, 34. 
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The promotional merchant has a 
special problem in setting a good ex- 
ample to the sales staff, because his 
selling service is limited. He does not 
go all out in providing service, but 
rather furnishes as much as the move- 
ment of goods to consumer requires— 
no more, no less. 


Good judgment needed 


Rules naturally spring up. But man- 
agement needs to note that there should 
always be an expedient exception to a 
rule. Disaster may follow when good 
judgment is not used. A floor super- 
visor, relying on a literal application of 
store procedure, might witlessly ad- 
monish a customer in a section un- 
familiar to her with, “Sorry, madam, 
that booth of merchandise is not serv- 
iced.” True, the selling plan makes no 
provision for service there. However, 
the customer is a newcomer. The 
store’s executive risked much more than 
one customer’s good will. He set a 
bad example for the employees. Sales- 
girls overhearing his remark might well 
embellish it, telling the next new- 
comer, “Find it yourself,” and perhaps 
adding, “Can't you read?” The rule 
for no service should have been broken. 
The good executive would have sum- 
moned his sense of courtesy and asked 
the customer to wait a moment; he 
would get someone to help her. 

Courtesy is the wellspring of good 
selling. Not how much is done for the 
store patron, but how willingly and 
graciously—the way of the doing, not 
its amount. 

Except in a buyers’ market, the 
promotional retailer holds no advantage 
in source purchasing. When business 
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is generally slow, his cash may buy 
bargains. But, by and large, his buyers 
are in competition with the buyers of 
the old-line stores. Obviously, then, he 
must bring his costs down if he is to 
sell for less. He does it by providing 
limited service, by getting more pro- 
ductivity from those he hires to furnish 
such service as he does provide. 


Increased productivity 


Rapid turnover and expanding vol- 
ume are the answers to higher costs. 
Less service offered and, therefore, 
lowered service costs, but also a better- 
quality service is offered. The objective 
is not to pay lower wages, but to get 
increased productivity from what the 
wages buy. 

How to do this? Store personality "! 
is influential. An atmosphere of vigor 
and alertness—all founded on courtesy 
—is good soil in which to grow the 
kind of personality that attracts busi- 
ness to a promotional store. Some 
would say that the dynamic activity, 
the resulting urgency, would deny the 
growth of courtesy. But this simply 
is not true. Urgency is not the same as 
haste; rather, it is like enthusiasm, a 
desire to do and share. 


Source of employee courtesy 


Promotional-store executives deter- 
mine the degree of staff courtesy. They 
also determine the measure of staff per- 
formance. They do not manage from a 
hideaway or from an eminence. As the 
salesfolk on the selling floors would say, 
they are “in there pitching.”” A top ex- 


Can't Escape Store Policy,” 
2 (April 1948), 


11 Hooson, “You 
JourRNAL oF Retartinc, XXIV, No. 


pp 7-80 


ecutive is not above waiting on trade, 
In fact, he seeks the opportunity oc- 
casionally, for the impression made on 
the staff is good beyond measure. The 
word goes around that Mr. X person- 
ally sold a handbag for $3.95. 

Some old-line retailers would be hor- 
rified at the idea of an important store 
official personally waiting on a cus- 
tomer. Indeed, they are repelled by the 
aggressiveness the promotional retailer 
strives for. Rather than exciting ac- 
tivity, they prefer peaceful, quiet order- 
liness. Is it possible that they are reck- 
oning on a basis of self-desire, not 
customer desire? The promotional re- 
tailer’s experience is that the more in- 
tense the activity, the better the busi- 


ness. 
Movement valuable 


Experience shows that not only 
should employees be continually stimu- 
lated, but that a physical stir is gain- 
ful. When departments are shifted, 
when a steady revision in merchandise 
presentation goes on, when alterations 
are made, business tends to improve. 
Seemingly the customer views such mo- 
tion, such evidence of change, as prog- 
ress. Change and progress are not 
necessarily the same, but the one fre- 
quently seems to mean the other to 
many store patrons. From the store’s 
viewpoint, this impression on the cus- 
tomer is worth making. 

There is much of this preternatural, 
psychological approach to storekeeping 
in promotional retailing. It reminds one 
of the old-time storekeeper who had his 
finger in every pie and proceeded ac- 
cording to what he had learned from 


(Continued on page 202) 
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Book Notes 


Color and Design, by Bernice Cham- 
bers. New York: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1951, ix -+- 603 pages. $7.65. 


Taste is considered an exquisite talent 
bestowed upon few; color and design, the 
mystical elements of the sorcerer designer. 

Color and Design enriches one’s knowledge 
by answering queries relative to good de- 
sign, consumer standards, fashion prog- 
nostication, color theory, fabric identification, 
and regional and foreign markets. Each 
subject, discussed with authority and clar- 
ity, is supported by a wealth of illustrations. 
It will assist one materially in learning how 
to recognize trends and evaluate current 
modes. 

Color and Design is a welcome basic text 
that will serve as a key to more effective 
fashion thinking. Professionals and non- 
professionals alike will want to read and 
own ‘this comprehensive reference manual. 


Rita A. Perna 


A Comprehensive Classified Marketing 
Bibliography (Part 1), by David 
A. Revzan. Berkeley: University 


of California Press, 1951, 139 
pages. $2.50. 
Research workers, teachers, and others 


interested in marketing should find this 
book very helpful. It will be published in 
three parts. Parts I and II are presently 
available. 

Part I classifies books according to the 
most important subject matter heading cur- 
rently in vogue in the field of marketing and, 
where appropriate, gives cross-classifications. 

Part II lists government publications, 
research monographs, and articles in pro- 
fessional journals published through 1949. 
It consists of 426 pages and costs $3.50. 

Part III will list articles in technical and 
trade journals. Its publication date and 
price will be announced later. 

The author is to be congratulated for a 
fine job. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 
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Changing Perspectives in Marketing, 
edited by Hugh G. Wales. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 
1951, xi + 292 pages. $4.00. 


This volume is an excellent review of 
current thinking as well as historical per- 
spective to the field of marketing. 

It is the result of a collection of papers 
presented by many of America’s outstand- 
ing marketing scholars at the symposium 
held in connection with the conferring of 
the Paul D. Converse National Awards 
by the American Marketing Association. 

Retailers will be particularly interested in 
the sections, “The Development of Market- 
ing Theory,” “Retailing in Retrospect and 
Prospect,” “Fair Trade Price Regulation,” 
and “Price Decisions and Marketing Polli- 
cies.” 

The volume is edited by Hugh G. Wales, 
associate professor of marketing, University 
of Illinois. 


Paul E. Smith 


Development of Executive Leadership, 
edited by Marvin Bower. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951, xi + 130 pages. $2.50. 


Five top-drawer executives give their ideas 
of the kind of business leaders America 
needs and how to develop these leaders. The 
writers define the opportunities that business 
leaders have to increase the effectiveness of 
their firms and to improve the status of their 
firms in the public’s esteem. 

The authors are demonstrated leaders in 
their respective fields. Marvin Bower, the 
editor, is a partner, McKinsey & Company. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Home Furnishings, by Karen R. Gil- 
lespie. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1951, x +- 485 pages. $7.65. 


Here is a comprehensive story of the con- 
struction, finish, decoration, care, and termi- 
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nology of home furnishings ranging from 
furniture to plastics and from floor coverings 
to appliances. It is concise, authoritative, and 
accurate in its descriptions yet complete in 
its coverage and amply illustrated. Its 
thoroughness and accuracy prove the claim 
that it has been read and approved by experts 
in the field. 

Although much of the material included 
in the book is available from individual man- 
ufacturers and government and other publi- 
cations, the new compilation fills a long- 
felt want in the home-furnishings industry. 
In this new convenient form, it becomes a 
“must” book on the desk of every merchan- 
dise manager and buyer of home furnishings. 

The opening chapter, particularly the sec- 
tions on decoration and color, are un- 
doubtedly aimed at the consumer. If more 
consumers would consult such a book before 
making purchases, consumers and retailers 
alike would avoid a great deal of grief. 
Reference to this book should enable con- 
sumers to make more intelligent purchases 
and to evaluate the claims of the borax re- 
tailers who show merchandise that “looks 
like” at lower prices. Frequently customers 
do not discover the difference until after 
the merchandise is put into use. It is hoped 
that the publisher will find a way to repro- 
duce this book at a price suitable for the 
mass market. 

Bernard Smith 


Index Numbers, by Bruce D. Mudgett. 


New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1951, x + 135 pages. $3.00. 


The purpose of this theoretical discussion 
of accuracy of measurement by price and 
quantity indexes is to improve the methods 
of constructing practical index numbers. 
Fixed weights are stressed as the greatest 
weakness of modern indexes. Methods of 
measurement are demonstrated that keep 
weights up-to-date and thus lead to realistic 
results. The methods employed by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in con- 
structing their famed indexes of wholesale 
and consumer prices are analyzed and criti- 


cized in detail. 
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Bruce Mudgett is professor of economics 
and statistics of the University of Minnesota 
and also chairman of a technical committee 
appointed by the American. Statistical As- 
sociation to advise the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the revision of its 
indexes of wholesale and consumer prices. 


T. Dart Ellsworth 


Know Your Merchandise, by Isabel B. 
Wingate, Karen R. Gillespie, and 
Betty J. Addison. Revised edi- 
tion; New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951, xiii +- 734 pages. 
$3.96. 


The years since 1944, the date of publi- 
cation of the original edition of the book, 
have seen fabulous changes in the fields of 
textiles and nontextiles. The wealth of new 
material resulting from this growth has 
been added to Know Your Merchandise. 

The format of the new edition is basically 
the same as the old. Additions include more 
ample and up-to-date illustrations. Also the 
material has been specifically slanted to the 
customer’s and salesperson’s points of view. 
A distinctly new feature of the book are the 
“selling sentences” inserted at the end of 
each chapter. These sentences show how the 
merchandise facts can be used to sell mer- 
chandise. 

Evelyn Fraser 


Personnel Administration, second re- 
vised edition by Paul Pigors and 
Charles A. Myers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1951, xi + 614 pages. $6.00. 


This is the second edition of a book that 
was published first in 1947. It emphasizes 
the “why’s” of personnel administration 
rather than the “how’s.” 

The second edition includes such major 
changes as (1) a fuller explanation of why 
responsibility for personnel relations rests 
with line management, (2) an emphasis of 
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Should Department Stores Open 
Chains of Specialty Stores? 


(Continued from page 168) 


department stores to reverse the field 
and go in extensively for the develop- 
ment of a chain of specialty stores? 

| think there is some merit to the 
suggestion, for some department stores. 
However, | must hasten to add that | 
do not consider that this move, alone, 
will lead department stores back to 
supremacy among the mass retailers. 
To my mind, in order to achieve that 
goal, department stores must lead all 
other mass retailers in the development 
of all channels leading to the public; 
that would include not only chains of 
specialty stores but mail-order selling, 
telephone selling, house-to-house sell- 
ing, etc. (I might remark here that, 
to my mind, television, particularly 
color television, will lead to the devel- 
opment of what might be called “Stores 
of the Air,” and department stores 
could very well lead in this new type 
of retailing. ) 

In any event, it is worth noting that 
a small group of department stores 
are already opening small chains of 
specialty stores of various types. I 
do not have a complete list of stores 
following such a program, but I know 
that Macy’s has opened a small chain 
of television stores in San Francisco, 
that Hearn’s has opened several spe- 


cialty stores on Long Island, and there 
are other examples. For instance, 
scores of department-store branches are 
such small units that they are more in 
the way of specialty stores than depart- 
ment stores. 


Retail leadership 


In any event, it is my basic belief that 
the plum of leadership in mass retailing 
ultimately goes to the retailer who 
smartly sets himself up in a manner 
that both appeals to the public’s current 
demands and that differentiates him 
from all other mass retailers. 

It is also my _ basic belief that 
the planned shopping center—toward 
which more and more of our total re- 
tail volume will flow—by its very 
nature discourages one-stop shopping 
and encourages shopping around from 
one store to another. (This will be- 
come more evident if and when retail- 
ing again becomes strongly competi- 
tive; bear in mind that few of our 
modern planned shopping centers have 
had to contend with even a protracted 
recession.) Consequently, I think there 
is something for at least some depart- 
ment stores to ponder in the suggestion 
that a chain of specialty stores, per- 
haps a chain of specialty stores of vari- 
ous types, may offer one road back to 
department-store leadership in mass re- 
tailing. 
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the need for management to work with 
union leaders, (3) new emphasis on the 
importance of the foreman, and (4) greater 
stress on giving consideration to the human 
problems in changing work assignments. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 


Principles of Market Research, by A. 
H. R. Delens. London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, Ltd., 1950, 
254 pages. 15 shillings. 


This book defines market research as “the 
systematic and continuing study and evalua- 
tion of all factors bearing on any business 
operation which involves the transfer of 
goods from a producer to a consumer.” 

It provides a soundly conceived outline 
and discussion of market-research proce- 
dures and techniques. It should aid a busi- 
nessman materially in understanding the 
potential benefits to his firm of a compre- 
hensive program of this nature. 

The section on interpretation of data and 
report preparation is especially outstanding. 
It is recommended reading for anyone con- 
fronted with this particular problem. Another 
feature is an excellent “glossary of terms” 
commonly used in the field of market re- 
search. 

The book is well written and to the point. 
It is a pleasure to read a technical presenta- 
tion so unencumbered with a plethora of 
“nice” but unessential detail. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Public Relations and American Democ- 
racy, by J. A. R. Pimlott. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 
1951, xi + 265 pages. $4.00. 


Public relations, one of the most powerful 
forces in our American democracy, is ex- 
amined critically. Its purposes and the 
methods employed by the practitioners in 
the field are studied to determine the social 
objective of the new profession. There is 
also an excellent analysis of the propaganda 
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and informational activities of our Federal 
Government. 

The material is organized into three parts: 
The Public Relations Science, The Public 
Relations of the Federal Government, and 
Public Relations and American Democracy. 
The chapter titled “What's Wrong with 
Public Relations” is particularly challenging. 

Mr. Pimlott, an Englishman, is an experi- 
enced historian. He collected the material for 
his book mostly during 1947-1948 when he 
was in this country as holder of a British 
Home Civil Service Fellowship of the Com- 
monwealth Fund. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Purchasing—Principles and Applica- 
tions, by Stuart F. Heinritz. Sec- 
ond revised edition; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, xiii + 
689 pages. $7.35. 


The first edition of Purchasing, published 
in 1947, provided a sound analysis of the 
purchasing function. However, the second 
edition offers two excellent additions to the 
material included in the original text. These 
are (1) a chapter on systematic value anal- 
ysis as a part of the purchasing responsi- 
bility and (2) a new section containing case- 
study problems corresponding to each chapter 
in the text. The chapter on purchasing-de- 
partment manuals has been completely re- 
vised in the new edition. 

The author, Stuart F. Heinritz, is editor 
of Purchasing magazine. . 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Shopping Centers, Design and Opera- 
tion, by Geoffrey Baker and Bruno 
Funaro. New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 1951, 288 
pages. $12.00. 


The why, where, and how of shopping 
centers, market analysis for a new shopping 
center, the characteristics of a good site, 
parking, freight handling and service areas, 
store buildings and amenities, and suggested 
store sizes are described in detail. A total 
of 470 illustrations, including photographs of 
63 neighborhood, community, and regional 
shopping centers, lighten the presentation 
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Do You Tie-in Display 
with Advertising? 
(Continued from page 188) 


Did salespeople know the merchan- 
dise was advertised? 


1934 1951 
Per Cent Per Cent 
ee ee 92 95 
re 8 5 


A comparison of the two sets of 
findings seems to indicate relatively 
little difference in the instances of co- 
ordinating advertising and window- 
display efforts and informing. sales- 
people about advertised merchandise. 
However, the comparison indicates 
that today’s retailers place greater em- 
phasis on providing special displays of 
advertised merchandise near its point 
of sale. This would appear to be the 
major improvement they have made 
since 1934 in making it easy for a pro- 
spective buyer to find the point of sale 
of advertised merchandise. Perhaps it 
partially justifies a conclusion of the 
1934 study to the effect that “a central 
sales-promotion office in the store could 
co-ordinate one media with another 
much more effectively than is the case 
generally today.” * 


Summary 


This is the third study dealing with 
one or more aspects of the sales-promo- 
tion activity in department and spe- 
cialty stores reported by the Research 
Division of New York University 
School of Retailing in the JoURNAL OF 
RETAILING since 1950. In an article, 
“Dollars Thrown Out the Window,” 5 

‘Ibid., p. 34 


5“Dollars Thrown Out the Window,” Journar 
oF Retamtinc, XXVI, No. 1 (Spring 1950). 


the conclusion was reached that New 
York merchants were not getting a 
maximum return on their dollars in- 
vested in window display. The second 
article, “Are Your Store Directories 
Showing ?” © indicated rather definitely 
that metropolitan New York retailers 
were “compelling shoppers to run the 
equivalent of psychological mazes in 
finding their way about store premises 
while locating wanted merchandise.” 
This study corroborates in part a con- 
clusion of its 1934 counterpart that 
“department stores do not make maxi- 
mum use of the sales-promotional media 
that contact the customer in the store; 
especially, merchandise displays, post- 
ers, and informed salespeople.” ‘ 

The question inherent in all the 
studies, including the current one, 1s, 
“Do retailers squander promotional 
dollars by failing to integrate their 
sale-promotion activities into a single 
force focalized at the point of sale?” 
Perhaps each retailer will have to find 
the answer to this question for his own 
store. If it is “Yes,” the breakdown 
constitutes a waste of time and money 
that no merchant can afford in these 
days of rising costs, shrinking produc- 
tivity, price controls, and world uncer- 
tainties. Correcting it may help a re- 
tailer solve that pressing cost problem 
confronting him today. 

Research, planning, and supervision 
provide the key to the elimination of 
this unnecessary waste. These are the 
tools of efficient management. Re- 
search provides the facts needed for 
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and serve admirably to make the material 
understandable and easy ‘> read. 

A retailer, architect, engineer, designer, 
or city planner engaged in the development 
of a shopping center should find this book 
extremely helpful in arriving at needed an- 
swers to the many problems encountered in 
such a task. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Systems Analysis for Effective Admin- 
istration, by Norman N. Barish. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company in association with \/od- 
ern Industry magazine, 1951, x 

316 pages. $5.00. 

The author defines systems and procedures 
analysis as consisting of “the study, analysis, 
and improvement of the systems which serv- 
ice, control and coordinate all the operations 
of an enterprise.” He then lists and analyzes 
the basic principles of good systems and 
illustrates their application to practical situ- 
ations. He discusses the evaluation, selling, 
and installation of procedures and the tech 
nique of systems management. 

The book is designed for the use of the 
practical businessman as well as for college 
students. Its illustrations are ample and 
pertinent. Material is logically arranged and 
presented in a readable form. 

The author, Norman N. Barish, is a man- 
agement-engineering consultant and also an 
associate professor of management engineer- 
ing and secretary of the College of Engineer- 
ing, New York University. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


The American Fashion Industry, by 
Jessie Stuart. Boston: Prince 
School Publications in Retailing, 
Simmons College, 1951, 78 pages. 

A compact but comprehensive review of 
the fashion industry from home crafts to 
modern production and promotion plus chap- 
ters on the International Ladies’ Garment 

Workers’ Union Two chapters, “The 

Ready-to-Wear Industry” and “Style Pi- 

racy,” are especially helpful to retailers and 

retailing students. A review of American 
designers is included 
Bernice G. Chambers 
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The Art of Asking Questions, by Stan- 
ley L. Payne. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951, xiv 
+. 249 pages. $3.75. 


Asking questions is an art that can be 
improved through the use of scientific pro- 
cedures. But it is not a science and will 
not become so while languages and words 
retain their present ambiguities. The prob- 
lem of asking questions requires an under- 
standing of the meanings of words and of 
their uses by various people. A familiarity 
with the experience of others in the field 
of questionnaire construction and with their 
successes and mistakes will also help one 
to avoid the more common pitfalls abounding 
in the art of asking questions that will 
obtain valid responses. 

The analysis of the problem of asking 
questions given by Mr. Payne is stimulating. 
His subject headings are descriptive and 
always serve to whet one’s curiosity. High- 
lights of his presentation include an inter- 
esting classification of three basic types of 
questions (free answer, two way, and multi- 
ple choice), a list of 1,000 everyday “prob- 
lem’ words; identification of loaded ques- 
tions; and the possible influences of punctu- 
ation. In all, the book constitutes a real 
contribution to the art of practical semantics. 

Evelyn Fraser 


The Executive at Work, by Melvin T. 
Copeland. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951, 278 pages. 
$3.75. 

The discussion covers the fundamentals 
ot administration, outlines the qualities 
needed to attain executive leadership, and 
gives particular emphasis to the social im- 
portance of effective business leadership. 
The chapter titled “Standards of Conduct” 
is both timely and pertinent reading for 
today’s business executives. 

Melvin T. Copeland is director of research 
and George Fisher Baker professor of ad- 
ministration in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity 

T. Dart Ellsworth 
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intelligent planning. Planning estab- 
lishes performance goals. Supervision 
assures the execution of plans in con- 
formity with established standards. All 
three tools are within the reach of every 
retailer. 

For example, you or any retailer can 
personally employ the technique used in 
the study to discover essential facts 
needed to evaluate how well your 
store’s sales-promotion activities are 
tied together. The process is simple. 
Assume the role of a shopper while 
reading the evening or morning news- 
paper at home. Study your store's 
advertising and select one or more items 
to follow up. When you arrive at your 
store, check to see if there are window 
displays of the advertised merchandise. 
Then critically analyze the quality of 
the road map leading from the street to 
the point of sale of each selected item. 


At the same time, evaluate your 
impression of the total sales impact of 
each merchandise presentation. And 
do not fail to check your evaluation 
against actual results obtained by the 
particular advertising effort. 


Give this plan a trial tomorrow. If 
you head a sizable retail organization, 
have each of your key executives also 
participate in the experiment. Properly 
used it should provide you with an ex- 
cellent picture of your store’s sales-pro- 
motion activities from a customer’s 
point of view. It should high light 
weaknesses in your operation and indi- 
cate ways to eliminate them. It will 
bring you and your executives into a 
desirable personal relationship with 
your organization and its activities. Its 
money cost is negligible. 


Can you afford not to give it a trial? 
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(Continued from 


trial and error rather than by what ac- 
counting skills showed him. Of course. 
as the Controllers Congress points out, 
one must have standards.’* But not all 
the knowledge is necessarily revealed 
by accountants’ findings. 


Employee morale 


A case in point is the morale of em- 
ployees. Statistics could hardly measure 
it. Yet the opinion may be reasonably 
advanced that the promotional store is 
able to operate at a low percentage of 
gross sales—much lower than the esti- 
mated 32 per cent average for old-line 

12 Departmental Merchandising and Operating Re 


sults (New York: Controllers Congress, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 1949), Foreword 


Retailing 

page 194) 

stores—because the promotional re- 
tailer chooses his help carefully, trains 
it expertly, and keeps it at a high state 
of morale. When spirit is high, morale 
good, the temper of the workers one of 
“rarin’ to go,”’ sales expense decreases 
percentagewise. Regarded as important 
persons, not mere cogs, workers want 
more of that good regard, and work to 


get it. 


Sound training practices 
essential 


Some old-line retailers put little faith 
in employee indoctrination. As much 
as to say that, if the customer wants 
an item, and the store has it, the sales- 
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person has little to do in the transaction 
except to act as an agent of transfer. 
When they have bowed to the pressure 
of instituting an educational regime, 
old-line stores have done it, in many 
cases, half-heartedly. They often seem 
to doubt that time spent in such learn- 
ing can be productive. 

The doubters have frequently not 
gone about teaching in the right way. 
Such teaching to be resultful should not 
be delegated to a supervisor from the 
lower ranks. No one less than the gen- 
eral manager of the store should be the 
head of the faculty. This comes back 
again to the question of top manage- 
ment’s participation. If the chief execu- 
tive hides in his ivory tower, the teach- 
ing will not be an inspiration to the 
pupils. 

In some old-line retail establishments, 
the idea seems to be that only employees 
on the lower level need be indoctrinated 
with the store’s philosophy. In the pro- 
motional store, the indoctrination is 
carried on at all levels. The top execu- 
tives personally participate in the edu- 
cational work, not haphazardly but 
steadily. Their eye is on the ball of 
selling good goods for less, and that 
objective is reached through increased 
productivity at every level. 


Intangible asset 


Workers’ spirit is an intangible. It 
cannot be measured, yet its effect on 
store progress is indisputable. \When 
management can induce a heightening 
of store spirit, the result is that more 
goods move faster into the hands of 
consumers. 

Just outside the specialty- and de- 
partment-store field there is an excel- 
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lent example of retail efficiency—the 
grocery supermarket. The grocery 
supermarket is a promotional operation. 
It sells good goods for less than the 
competitors. It does this with a mini- 
mum of service, carefully calculated to 
meet the needs of the majority of 
patrons. The service supplied is good; 
the clerks are cheerfully courteous. No 
clerk is ever idle nor yet too busy to 
render a requested service. Super- 
market advertising copy is clear, de- 
finitive, forceful. Never blatant, never— 
may it be said—silly. The promotional 
merchant among specialty shops and 
department stores likewise rejects the 
silly, favors the factual. He has but one 
justification, and that is to sell good 
goods for less money. It is the same 
motivation that has transformed gro- 
cery retailing. 


A pilot operation 


May it be assumed then that the pro- 
motional store, like the supermarket, is 
piloting the broad retail operation of 
tomorrow. 

Promotional retailing is a concept, 
an idea of how to sell good goods for 
less by limiting service and improving 
the productivity of the service provided. 
It is not a technique that merely seeks 
to affect economics in operation. 

The promotional retailer today, as 
a quarter century ago, is still devoted 
to selling good goods for less money. 
He did not say it that well, but the 
idea was there. He eliminated all serv- 
ices he believed the customers would be 
willing to do without and put the sav- 
ings into lower prices. He popularized 
cash and carry, and self-service where 
feasible—like the grocery supermarket 
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—ease of inspection, ease of “try one,” 
ease of payment. 


A fresh concept 


The truth is that a growing number 
of people like to wait on themselves. 
They like to shop where they can touch, 
feel, handle the objects of their interest. 
Accessible merchandise helps to trans- 
form interest into desire. In short, it 
helps the shopper to make up her mind ; 
it promotes a fast sale. But where serv- 
ice is needed, or even wanted though 
not needed, the promotional retailer 
has it in readiness. He finds it a 
smoother path and, therefore, more 
economical to help the customer than 
to argue with her. As stated earlier, 
rules sometimes are better broken. 


Self-reliance encouraged 


Promotional retailers believe in im- 
provisation. :xecutives are encouraged 
to be self-reliant. Top management as- 
sumes that, if the over-all attitude is 
right, no great mistake will be made. 
No endeavor is made to set up a rule 
that will meet whatever situation may 
arise. 

The old-line retailers must seriously 
consider sooner or later whether or not 
they want to adopt promotional meth- 
ods. They will probably fight, as the 
Army did against General Mitchell’s 
concept of air power. But competition 


will bring them around. The operators 
of many old-line establishments seem_ 
to doubt that an employee’s productiv- 
ity can be increased, that she cannot’ 
only learn to do a better job but actually 
like it. The growing success of the pro-} 
motional store is proving these things, | 


The store of tomorrow 


The main development in promo- 
tional retailing has been the broadening 
of its market. From a primary appeal | 
to a public that could only afford to buy 
at bargain-basement prices, it has made | 
itself attractive to the wide middle seg- 
ment of the shopping population. There | 
are few in this group of purchasers to | 
whom price is without appeal. They are | 
quite willing to do without extra service 
if the cost of such service can be re-" 
mitted to them in lower prices. 

In the foreseeable future there may 
be a shortage of workers and many | 
kinds of goods. Will the retailer attempt | 
to continue to do business along tradi- 
tional lines, or will he recognize that a 
new demand is here, as John Wana- | 
maker did seventy-odd years ago? Will? 
he compensate for services by teaching” 
his fellow workers the productive qual-| 
ities of courtesy, enthusiasm, and store 
spirit, thus enabling him to sell “good 
goods for less money” ? 

That is what the promotional store 
does today. It may become the prevail- 
ing retail store of tomorrow. 








